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Anecdotes of the Life of Ricuarp War- 
son, Bishop of Landaff: Written by 
himself at different intervals, and Re- 
vised in 1814. 4to. pp. 551. 

(Concluded from our last.) 

With everlasting professions of li- 
berality and tolerance in his mouth, we 
have rarely met with more numerous 
examples of illiberality and intolerance 
in practice, than are here recorded. 
Prevented early in life from going to 
Bencoolen as chaplain to the factory, 
the author exclaims, 


“TI have thanked God for being disap- 
pointed of an opportunity of becoming an 
Asiatic plunderer.” 

‘*In February, 1790, two pamphlets 
were published in opposition to the Duke’s 
Hints.* I wrote an hasty reply to these 
attacks upon a. nobleman whose zeal for 
Christianity, instead of censure and oblo- 
guy, deserved the praise of all good men. 
7 took a large and liberal view of the sub- 
ject, thinking it better to do that, than to 
give a printed answer to every petulant re- 
mark of the two Pamphleteers, though one 
of them, I have no doubt, was the produc- 
tion of a Bishop, if not both.” 

«« My temper could never brook sub- 
mission to the ordinary means of ingratiat- 
ing myself with great men; and hence Dr. 
Halifax, (afterwards Bishop of St. Asaph) 
whose temper was different, called me one 
of the Biacas; and he was right enough in 
the denomination. I was determined to be 
advanced in my profession by force of de- 
sert, or not at all. It has been said (I be- 
lieve by D’Alembert) that the highest offices 
in church and state resemble a pyramid, 
whose top is accessible to only two sorts of 
animals, eagles and reptiles. My pinions 
were not strong enough to pounce upon its 
top, and I seorned by creeping to ascend 
its summit. Not that a bishoprick was then 
or ever an object of my ambition; for I 
considered the acquisition of it as no proof 
of personal merit, inasmuch as bishopricks 
are as often given to flattering dependants, 
or to the unlearned younger branches of 





* A pamphict by the Duke of Grafton, 
* Hints to the new Association,” and recom- 
mending a revision of the liturgy. It seems his 
grace was a Unitarian, and his friend says, very 
strangely for a bishop, ‘I never attempted either 
to encourage or to discourage his profession of 
Unitarian principles, for I was happy to see a 
person of his rank, professing with intelligence 
and with sincerity, Christian principles. If any 
one thinks that an Unitarian is not a Christian, I 
plainly say, without being myself an Unitarian, 
that I think otherwise.” 
VOL. II, 





noble families, as to men of the greatest 
erudition; and I considered the profession 
of it as a frequent occasion of personal de- 
merit; for J saw the generality of the 
bishops bartering their independence, and 
the dignity of their order, for the chance of 
a translation, and polluting gospel-humility 
by the pride of prelacy!!!” 


But we will not multiply these ‘ex- 
amples of want of candour: suffice it 
to say, that with most of the heat and 
prejudices of a partisan, Dr. Watson 
claims all the probity and honour to 
himself and the side he espouses, rarely 
allowing their adversaries to possess 
either sense or honesty. Of his more 
mnocent and excusable vanity, the 
following account affords a pleasanter 
exhibition. 


‘*T pursued my intention .of retiring, in 
a great measure, from public life, and laid, 
in the summer of 1789, the foundation of 
my house on the banks of Winandermere. 
I have now-spent above twenty years in this 
delightful country; but my time has not 
been spent in field diversions, in idle visit- 
ings, in county bickerings, in indolence, or 
intemperance: no, it has been spent, partly 
in supporting the religion of the country by 
seasonable publications ; and principally in 
building farm-houses, blasting rocks, en- 
closing wastes, in making bad land good, 
in planting larches, and in planting mm the 
hearts of my children principles of piety, of 
benevolence, and of self-government. By 
such occupations I have much recovered 
my health, entirely preserved my indepen- 
dence,set an example of a spirited husbandry 
to the county, pe honourably provided for 
my family.” 

But the wiiter’s temperament was 
not to be satisfied with these occupa- 
tions. Ever and anon he returned to 
the political arena; an‘ it is a singular 
instance of the blindness of man to his 
own case, that he thus speaks of these 
struggles. 


«« This short scene of life is too import- 
ant to be wrangled away in endless dis- 
putes,.on subjects of politics or religion, 
with men who are ignorant of every useful 
object of knowledge; or with those whose 
judgments are warped hy interest, or mis- 
guided by passion.” 

Declining to act as a delegate from 
Cambridge with a petition, the Duke of 
Rutland, 

*« Imagining that my refusal proceeded 
from an apprehension of being ill thought 
of at court, jocularly said, ‘‘ You must be 
forced down the hing’s throat as well as 





the rest of us (the Whig ministers in the 
coalition.) I assured him that my refusal 
proceeded from a regard to my situation ; 
that I did not think it suitable to my station 
as a clergyman, and especially as a pro- 
fessor of divinity, to enter so deeply into 
political contentions.” 


This was a good theory; the re- 
verse was the practice of the theorist’s 
life. Only seven pages further on, we 
find him an active petition-monger, and 
stirring electioneerer. 

“«The whole planning and conducting of 
this business (says he triumphantly) fell 
upon me. My tolerating principles had 
se me the esteem of the Presbyterian 

issenters, and their support contributed 
essentially to the carrying of the election 
on the 14th Sept. 1780. The poll was 
finished, by my contrivance, as to the man- 
ner of taking the votes, in a few hours ; 
by which a very great expense was saved 
to all the candidates,” &c. 


In February 1781, the presentation 
to the rectory of Knaptoft, in Leices- 
tershire, was his reward from the bro- 
ther of the successful candidate; and 
in return to him were dedicated the first 
two volumes of the Doctor's Chemical 
Essays! We question that this cun- 
duct would have passed muster with 
the Doctor as thorough independence 
and abstinence from politics in any of 
his opponents. 

Many of the author's opinions on 
the important events of the age, as 
they occurred, are preserved in these 
pages. Time has falsified them: all; 
and we marvel why they were left in 
print to impeach the» judgment of 
their writer with posterity. 

*«The moment (says he, in 1775) Ame- 
rica is compelled to open her purts, and to 
refuge her distress under foreign protec- 
tion, there — 7 an -_ of our history as 
a great people.” e 58), 

et am (sald he in 1787) shall ever 
by force or by fraud, unite the marine of 
Holland to her own, there will be an end 
of our history as a great people.” (p. 165). 

** No history (1791) ancient or modern, 
furnishes an example similar to what has 
happened in France; an example of a 
whole people (the exceptions are net wor- 
thy of notice) divesting themselves of the ; 
prejudices of birth and educatien in civil: 
and religious concerns, and ado the: 
principles of philosophy and good sense.” 

(It is but justice to add, that the 
learned Prelate soon abjured these pre- 
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mature concessions to bloody. revolu- 
tion.) 


‘* We are (1809) obstinately prosecuting 
the chimerical project of restoring the ha- 
lance of power in Europe, when every child 
in politics sees that it is overthrown by the 

enius of Buona ! We are madly aim- 
ing at the glory of restoring the equilibrium, 
without adverting to the probability that 
our pride will be our ruin. Many will a 
plaud ministers for their activity in mak- 
ing @ common cause with Spain. Eventus 
rerum stultorum est magister. I do not 
judge from the event; but from the first J 
thought that we had not sufficient assurance 
of the Spaniards being so united among 
themselves as to wish for our assistance. 
We mistook the solicitation of a few for the 
call of the whole; without considering that 
an insurrection of the common people, un- 
8 rted by persons of rank and wealth, 
cathe ends successfully.” 

If these were warranted predictions, 
thank Heaven, they need now no refu- 
tation ; they stand, and may every future 
prophesy of evil to Great Britain resem- 
ble them, diametrically contradicted by 
events. 

Dr. Watson died on the 4th of July, 
1816, in the 79th year of his age, 
shewing by this his latest work, like 
the Archbishop of Toledo in Gil Blas, 
how impradent it is for aged men to 
write at all; and how doubly danger- 
ous it is to write their own history. 

Yet was Dr. Watson, in addition to 
what we have said of his great talents, 


_ a good and upright man; an ornament 


to. the age and country to which he 
belonged. His frailties were human ,; 
his intentions, we firmly believe, were 
divine. That he acted from honest 
conviction, is apparent throughout; 
and though his waut of worldly pru- 
dence cannot be conceded to him either 
as a virtue, or as founded on a virtue, 
still it is evident that he was no time- 
server, nor backslicer from those prin- 
ciples which his conscience dictated to 
him as right, either as a man, a chris- 
tian, or a prelate. 
** Even his failings lean’d to virtue’s side.” 
We might parody this line in offer- 
ing any farther remark on the book 
before us :—even its, faults augment, its 
interest; oy rather, those disclosures 
which commit the author, tend greatly 
to increase the attractions of his work. 
It affords indeed a fund of useful infor- 
mation, and agreeable reading. From 
a multitude of passages which present 
themaylves, for selection, we subjoin a 
few which partake of the anecdote 
form, 


‘tory was my 








*« When I was Professor of Chemistry, 
ary Dr, W.) I dissected a subject which 
I had procured from London, in order to 
perfect myself in Anatomy; my Labora- 
Theatre, and Professor War- 
ing, known to Europe by his mathematical 

ublications, and my old friend Preston 
Taerrands Bishop of Ferns) were m 
assistants. When we had finished the bus 
ness, we put what remained of the body 
into a box, and commissioned an old soldier 
to bury it in the fields, The man thought 
the box was worth something, and, instead 
of burying it, he opened it, and poured the 
contents into the Cam; and as there hap- 

ened thea to be a great flood, some of 
am were drifted on shore, and excited a 
great suspicion of murder having been 
committed; but as no person was taken 
up or suspected of it, we carefully kept our 
secret, and thus probably escaped being 
stoned, like anatomists of old, by a super- 
stitious populace.” 


The Doctor relates, on the authority 
of a third person, that his Majesty did 
not respond to the Athanasian Creed as 
to all the other parts of the Church 
Service at Windsor. He elsewhere 
writes :— 


“* Though levee-conversations are but 
silly things in themselves, and the silliest of 
all possible things when repeated, yet I 
must mention what happened to myself at 
the king’s levee, in November 1787. Iwas 
standing next to a Venetian nobleman; 
the King was conversing with him about 
the republic of Venice, and hastily turaing 
to. me said, ‘ There now, you hear what 
he says of a republic.’ My answer was, 
‘ Sir, I look upon a republic to be one of 
the worst forms of government.’ The King 
gave me, as he thought, another blow about 
4 republic. F answered, that I could not 
live wader a republic. His Majesty still 
pursued the subject; I thought myself in- 
sulted, and Grmly said, ‘ Sir, I look upon 
the tyranny of any one man to be an in- 
tolerable evil, and upon the tyranny of a 
hundred to be a hundred times as bad.’ 
The king went off. - - - - - - 

“The Chancellor Thurlow was an able 
and poright judge, but as the Speaker of 
the House of Lords, he was dominecring 
and insincere. It was said of him, that in 
the cabinet he opposed every thing, pro- 
posed nothing, and was ready to support 
any thing. remember Lord Camden's 
saying to me one night, when the Chan- 
cellor was speaking contrary, as I thought, 
to his own conviction, ‘ There now, I 
could not do that; he is su porting what 
he does not believe a word of.” - + - 

** On the day I did homage he (the king) 
asked the Duke of Rutland if his friend 
the Bishop. of Landaff was not a great 


enemy to the influence of the crown; say- 
ing. at the same time, that he wished he 
had not a place of two hundred a year to 
give away.” 


The great objects which Bishop Wat- 








son pursued with so much perseverance 
through life, may be summed up in the 
annual training of all the youth of the 
country to arms (by the by he claims 
much merit for improving the manu- 
facture of gunpowder, thereby saving 
the country 100,000/. per annum) ; the 
payment of the national debt; the 
equalization of English bishopricks, 
and the support of the Catholic clergy 
in Ireland ; the repeal of the Athana-ian 
Creed; the repeal of the Corporation 
and Test Acts, and the free admission 
ef Roman Catholics and Dissenters to 
the government; to make peace with 
Buonaparte, and abstain from all con- 
tinental alliances ; a civil reform, the 
abolition of tithes, the extinction of 
pluralities, the enforeement of resi- 
dence: and, in short, a general reform 
in church and state. 

These are matters of too much weight 
to admit of discussion here, and having 
been induced by the character and 
nature of this publication to extend our 
criticism to the utmost limit, we take 
our leave of it without regret, as it is 
calculated to be too generally read to 
render our omissions of any conse- 
quence, 





Narrative of my Captivity in Jepan, 
during the years 1811, 18t2, and 
1813; with Observations on the Country 
and the People. By Carvain GoLtow- 
nin, R.N. 2 vols. Svo. &e. &e. 


The copious account of this publica- 
tion, which we gave in our last Number, 
has, we trust, excited sufficient interest 
to render a further acquaintance with 
its contents acceptable. We proposed 
to ourselves to make some extracts re- 
specting the learning, the division of 
time, the punishments, the commerce, 
and the opinions of the Japanese; and 
we now proceed, without preface, to 
fultil that intention. 


*« The Japanese make use of two kinds 
of characters in writing: Ist, a character 
which is the same as the Chinese, and 
by which every word is of ecourse* ex- 
pressed by a distinct mark. The Japanese 
state, that they borrowed their hierogly- 

hics several thousand years ago from the 
shinese, so that the name of any object, 
though pronounced quite different in the 
Japanese and Chinese es, is ex- 

sed by one and the same sign in both. 
his character is made use of for works of 
the higher order, for official » and 


for the correspondence of persons of su- 


* This is not ‘* of course.’’-—Ep. 
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perior rank. 2d, The Japanese alphabet, 
consisting of forty-eight letters, which is 
made use of by the common peuple. Every 
Japanese, however low his rank, knows 
how to write in this last character. They 
were, therefore, exceedingly astonished to 
find, that of four Russian sailors not one 
should be able to write!” [Is not this at 
once a lesson and a reproach to more civi- 
lized Europe ?} 

‘« The Japanese write with hair-pencils 
instead of pens. They are exceedingly 
fond of reading ; even the common soldiers, 
when on duty, are continually engaged with 
books. This passion for literature, however, 
proved somewhat inconvenient to us, as 
they always read aloud, in a tone of voice 
resembling singing ; much in the same style 
in which the psalms are read at funerals in 
Russia. Before’ we were accustomed to 
this, we were unable to enjoy a moment’s 
rest during the night. The history of their 
native country, the contests which have 
arisen among themselves, and the wars 
in which they have been engaged with 
neighbouring nations, form the subjects of 
their favourite books, which are all printed 
in Japan. They do not use metal types, 
but print with plates, cut out of pieces of 
hard wood. 

“« In the capital of the Japanese Empire 
(Yeddo) there is an Institution resembling 
our Universities.or Academies. The mem- 
bers of this institution devote themselves to 
the study of philosophy, and the instruction 
of young persons, some of whom reside in 
the Institution, and others merely attend at 
the hours of instruction: for the receiving 
of which, however, the consent of the 
government is necessary.” 


One of these academicians visited the 
prisoners toward the close of their cap- 
tivity, and endeavoured to extract all 
the information he could from them. 
Indeed, however disguised, and under 
whatever pretence attempted, it is evi- 
dent, that to obtain intelligence of every 
kind was the main object of all the in- 
terrogatories, conversations, and cor- 
respondence in which they bore a part. 
The academician evinced considerable 
knowledge of arithmetic. In other 
sciences, from the want of interpreters, 
it was not easy to ascertain what pro- 
gress had been made. He once asked,— 


*« Whether the Russians, like the Dutch, 
reckoned according to the new style. When 
I (Captain Golownin) replied, that the 
Russians reckoned by the old style, he re- 
quested me to explain to him the distinc- 
tion between the old and new styles, and 
what occasioned the difference between 
them, which I accordingly did. He then 
observed, that the new mode of reckoning 
was by no means exact, because, after a cer- 
— en of seveelon. U readily ton of 4 

ours Wo arise. perceiv 
that he quotient me merely to discover 
how far I was informed on a subject with 





which he was perfectly familiar. The 
Japanese consider the Copernican the true 
system of the universe. e orbit and sa- 
tellites of Uranus are known to them; but 
they know nothing of the planets which 
have been more recently discovered.” 

The academician also shewed his ac- 
quaintance with the use of logarithms, 
and the nature of sines (here called 
signs by an error of the press) and tan- 
gents; he demonstrated the problem 
that the square of the hypothenuse of 
a right-angled triangle is equal to the 
squares of the other two sides, thus, 

“* Having drawn a figure with a pair of 
compasses on peper, he cut out the three 
squares, folded the squares of the two 
short sides into a number of triangles, and 
also cut out these triangles; then laying 
the several triangles on the surface of the 
large square, he made them exactly cover 
and fit it. 

*« The acadamecian assured us, that the 
Japanese calculate with great precision the 
eclipses of the sun and moon. This is not 
improbable, for they have a translation of 
De Lalande’s Astronomy, and a European 
astronomer resides in their capital.” 

The natives displayed insatiable cu- 
riosity about the books belonging to the 
voyagers, and there was no end to their 
inquiries respecting their contents. ‘The 
Physics of Libes, with the imperfect 
mode the parties had of communicating 
their ideas, was a sore subject for both. 
The mechanical powers represented in 
the plates, the Japanese said, were long 
since well known to them; but one of 
the prints explanatory of the refraction 
of rays, was a puzzle beyond solution. 
The anecdote attached to this plate is 
ludicrous and characteristic ; they 

«« Asked what it meant, and whether it 
did not relate to the distance between the 
sun and the earth? I thought it would be 
difficult to make Alexei comprehend this 
figure, and asked him whether he had not 
observed that when the end of an oar was 
in the water, it had the appearance of being 
broken. ‘O yes,’ he said, ‘I have ob- 
served that, though I do not know how it 
happens.” When we tried to explain to 
him the refraction of rays, he asked us 
what a ray was? No sooner had we made 
him understand the meaning of the word, 
than he burst into a loud fit of laughter. 
* Oh, that’s impossible !’ said he ; ‘ what man 
can break a ray?’ We were likewise unable 
to repress our laughter, and the Japanese 
joined us without knening why.” 

Some whimsical stories connected 
with these efforts at conversation, and 
the interchange of intelligence, may 
also be quoted in this place. 

«* Among the Russian words which the 
J se had set down in the lexicon made 
at , Was DOSTOINY (worthy), which 





we had translated to them by meritorious, 
respectable, &c. We never entered into 
critical illustrations-of words, knowing that 
it would be no easy task to make our pupils 
comprehend them. When the Japanese 
came to the word digne, which in the 
French Russian dictionary was unluckily 
exemplified by the phrase, ‘* worthy of the 
gallows,” they immediately concluded that 
the gallows must be some high office, or 
distinguished reward. Notwithstanding all 
the pains we took to elucidate the meani 
of the word gallows, the Japanese coul 
not easily extricate themselves from the 
confusion of ideas in which they were in- 
volved by the different definitions—‘ 4 
worthy, meritorious man, worthy of the 
—, was an association which they had 
ormed in their minds, and which they re- 
peated with amazement. We employed all 
our knowledge of the Japanese omg 
and summoned all our pantomimic powers 
to facilitate our explanations to the inter- 
preters; and we were obliged to quote a 
number of examples, in which the word 
worthy corresponded in signification with 
the several translations given of it, and 
was made to apply to very different objects. 
When occurrences of this kind took place 
(and they were by no means unfrequent) 
the Japanese would hang their heads on 
one side (a movement corresponding to the 
European shrug of the shoulders) and ex- 
claim, Musgassi kodoba! khanakhanda 
musgassi kodoba!—A difficult language ! 
an extremely difficult language !” 


One of Captain Golownin’s examina- 
tions furnish another amusing in- 
stance of this kind. He was asked his 
name and family name. 


«* The question (says he) gave us not a 
little twettb he. Alexei, who expressed him- 
self very imperfectly in Russian, asked 
what tail has your name? (In the Kurile 
language there is only one word for tail and 
aidan ) We could not comprehend what 
he meant, until at last, by a happy thought, 
he explained himself by an example :—‘ I 
am Called Alevrei,’ said he, ‘ but my name 
has the tail Maksimytch, what ytch have 
you got?’ We had great difficulty with 
other questions, and often, after an hour’s 
explanation with him, we remained just as 
wise as we were at first. 

‘* The Japanese have family names and 
proper names; but the former are always 
placed before the latter. For instance, 
Wechara is @ family name, and Kumadds- 
chero a proper name; yet our interpreter 
was called Wechera-Kumaddschero.” 


With regard to the Japanese division 

of time, it is extraordinary: we find it 
stated : 
' « At this time (1812) the Japanese new 
year commenced on the Ist of Fe ° 
As they reckon by lunar years, but supply 
the difference between the lunar and 


reckoning by adding a thirteenth month to 
Seiventad an proper number, for that 
intercalation, their new year’s day corres- 
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aera 





' ponds every nineteenth year with the solar 
new year. 

«The Japanese oceupy an entire month 
in celebrating the new year; though the 
period of the festival, strictly speaking, is 
only from the new to the full moon, or a 
fortnight. —— oe period the courts 
are closed; all labour and business sus- 

ended, and nothing except visiting and 
easting is thought of; but in the remain- 
ing half of the month the more industrious 
resume their occupations. The new year 
is the principal festival in the calendar of 
the Japanese. They, therefore, make ex- 
traordinary preparations at its approach, 
and procure new clothes for it, as we do at 
Easter. Custom requires that each person 
should visit all his acquaintances in the 
place in which he resides, and send letters 
of congratulation to those who are at a 
distance. ; 

‘©The Japanese divide the day into 
twelve -hours, reckoning six from sun-rise 
to sun-set; consequently the hours are not 
always equal: when the day is longer than 
the night, the day hours are the longest, 
cand when the night is longer than the day, 
the night hours are longest. To measure 
time, they employ a small beam of wood, 
the upper part of which is covered with 
glue and whitewashed ; a narrow groove is 
made in the glue, and filled with a vegetable 
powder, which burns very slowly ; on each 
side of this groove, at certain distances, 
there are holes bored for the purpose of 
nails being put into them. By these holes 
the length of the day and night hours is 
determined for the space of six months, 
from the spring to the winter equinox. 
During the other six months the rule is 
inverted, the day becoming night hours, 
and the night day hours. The Japanese 
ascertain the length of a day hour, and 
mark it off with nails; they then fill the 
groove with powder, set light to it at noon, 
und thus measure their time. The beam 
is kept in a box, which is laid in a dry 
place; but the changes of the weather have, 
notwithstanding, a great influence on this 
kind of time-keeper. 

** The Japanese day begins at midnight, 
at which time the clock strikes nize, after 
having given three strokes, as it were to 
denote the being about to strike. These 
three strokes precede every hour. One 
hour after midnight the clock strikes 
eight, the next hour seven, at sunrise six, 
then five and four, and at noon again nine. 
One hour after mid-day eight, two hours 
after mid-day seven, at sunset sia, then 
Jive, and finally four. At midnight the 
new day commences. The hours are struck 
in the following manner: first, one stroke; 
in a minute and a half, a second stroke; 
and immediately a third. These three 
warning strokes announce that the hour is 
about to be struck. In the space of a 

aute and a half after, the striking of the 
hour begins. The strokes succeed each 
other at the intervals of fifteen seconds, ex- 
cept the two last, which follow more rapidly, 
as if to notify that the hour is struck.” 





On the flames being exti 





In the middle of August there is a 
great children’s festival, in which the 
boys play, sing, dance, wrestle, and 
fence in the presence of the governor 
and all the officers of state. None 
appear but such asare well dressed ; and 
girls are never admitted, as the Japan- 
ese laws prohibit females from entering 
fortified places. According to the same 
laws, no foreigner can be condemnacd 
to suffer corporeal punishment, ‘except 
those who attempt to induce Japanese 
subjects to embrace Christianity. With 
regard to the punishment of native 
offenders, Captain Golownin mentions 
only two cases; one that of a fellow 
prisoner, whom they found in one of 
the cages ig the Ro, or city gaol, on 
being retaken in their endeavour to 
escape. ‘This companion in misery as- 
sured them when they became his 
chums, that he would be liberated in six 
days ; but the sequel proved that he had 
reckoned without his host. The author 
says, , 

** Our neighbour, the Japanese, who re- 
mained with us much longer than the six 
days which he told us would terminate his 
imprisonment, underwent the punishment 
to which he had been adjudged in the 
court-yard. The crime which this man 
had committed was as follows :—Havin 
visited a public bathing-house, he changed 
his old clothes, as if by mistake, for a 
better suit, belonging to some other indi- 
vidual. He was several times conveyed 
before a judge with his hands tied behind 
his back. At length he received twenty- 
five stripes, and the same punishment was 
repeated after the lapse of three days. 
What instrument was used in the infliction 
of this chastisement we know not, but we 
distinctly heard the stripes, and the cries 
of the offender. He returned with his back 
naked and bloody to prison. The attend- 
ants spat on his shoulders, and rubbed the 
saliva over the lacerated parts, and thus 
cured him. His hands were afterwards 
marked, to shew that he had been punished, 
and he was then sent to the northern 
Kurile Islands, in the possession of the Ja- 
panese!” 

This infliction seems dreadfully se- 
vere ; but the Russians were informed 
that a still more horrible fate awaited 
criminals guilty of arson, an offence, it 
appears, by no means uncommon. 

** The offender, on being conducted to 
the place of execution, which is usually 
without the walls of the city, is stripped and 
tied to a stake, round which, at a short 
distance, piles of lighted wood are placed. 
The criminal is thus slowly burnt to death, 
and endures the most unspeakable torture. 
ished, a tablet, 


on which are inseri his name, and an 


account of the crime for which he suffered, 








———— 
is nailed to the stake, and his body is aban- 
doned as a prey to the wild beasts and 
birds.” 

The crime is considered next in enor- 
mity to parricide. 

We find, on proceeding thus far, 
that what we have marked out as de- 
serving of extract from this curious 
work, would extend this notice to a 
length inconsistent with that variety 
which we endeavour to impart to our 
Numbers, and therefore beg permission 
to postpone the conclusion to our next. 





Tales of Wonder, of Humour, and of 
Sentiment, original and _ translated, 
By Anne and AnnaBeLLa PLuMprre. 
3 vols. 

There are some advantages in Tales 
which would be hopeless in works of a 
larger size. ‘They are brief; and thus 
allow the whole vigour of the incident 
to exhibit itself free of the incumbrances 
of lengthened narrative. Their brevity 
implies their variousness, and pictures 
of all the passions may succeed each 
other, strong and separate, in the same 
space which a novel would have loosely 
filled with one. Their variety supplies 
new sources of interest, and the same 
volume may bear us through half the 
climates of the earth, and in each place 
us in the centre of the story. Their 
distinctness of place admits of the 
powerful contrast in which the mind 
delights.when it can be made probable. 
The farce that follows the tragedy 
often relieves the spirit by a gaiety 
which no happy catastrophe of the play 
could communicate. New actors, new 
scenes, new interests, leave us open to 
full exhilaration. The original sombre- 
ness of the pathetic novel cannot be 
scattered by its occasional humour : 
the predominant colour once covering 
the spirit, cannot be completely dis- 
charged; and-its levities look like the 
phosphoric foam of the ocean, only 
proofs of thedeeper disturbance of the 
storm. Yet all this is said with a 
reserve. The virtues of the tale may 
touch too closely on their corresponding 
defects. Acertain space must be allow- 
ed for the developement of passion ; adue 
distinctness for the sketches of climate ; 
a natural and uncramped progress for 
the narration. How far the Misses 
Pirumrtre may have realized the beau 
ideal of tale; must be decided by the read- 
ersof thepresentvolumes. Theirstories 
have all the advantage of number and 
various locality. The first volume con- 
tains, Zelis, or Which is the Way to ve 
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Happy, an Indian Tale ;—The Weather- 
cock, or, My lust Stay in the Country, a 
Burgundian Tale;—and The Magic 
Dollar, an Alsacian Tale. The Second 
gives, The Spectre of Presburg ;—The 
Fair of Beaucaire, a Provencal Tale ;— 
and 7sching-Quang, or the True Phi- 
losopher,.a Chinese Tale. The Third 
completes the series, with The Family 
of Valencia, a Spanish Tale ;—Fanny, a 
Tale of Lorraine ;—Omar and Zemida, 
or the Temple of True Love, a Peruvian 
Tale ;—and Philosophy and Love, a 
Milesian Tale——To give the analysis 
of these narratives would be beyond 
our limits; but we may recommend 
them to our readers as having given 
ourselves much pleasure. Some af 
them have the neat and Voltaireish 
shrewdness, which makes one of the 
strongest attractions in their rank of 
composition; some are pathetic and 
moral; some excite the imagination by 
happy ingenuity and incident. Female 
literature deserves to meet with pecu- 
liar deference ; and in this work our 
respect for the sex fins an admirable 
ground in the ability of the author. 





The Mourning Isles: an Elegy, by John 
D. Dwyer. pp. 15. 

An Epicedium : by Richard Hatt. pp. 9. 

Monody: by the Author of Evening 
Hours. pp. 24%. 

The Grave of Hope: by W. C. Harvey. 
yp. 15. 

The Bridal of the Isles, a Mask: and 
The Blighted Hope, a Monody: by 
Charles Knight. pp. 74. 

We desire to discharge a part of our 

obligations to the poctical mourners 

over the grave of the V’rincess Char- 
lotte, by directing the notice of our 
readers to the above productions. 

The last is the most substantial in 
point of size, and is a re-publication 
of a Mask written on the marriage of 
the Princess, and now contrasted with 
the desolation of all the bright pros- 
pect therein anticipated. There is a 
good deal of poetical fancy in these 
poems, and their formation on the 
model of classic times displays talent, 
though we would, on this subject, have 
preferred nature to art. A few lines 
from the Blighted Hope may serve as a 
specimen of the youthful bard’s skill : 
O! who shall tell what Death is like, that falls, 

As the red thunderbolt, on health and joy— 
The Death that has no soft and warning a 

A sightless shaft that wings its still career 
Through the hushed air, and stops but to 
destroy ! 
O! who shall tell the torture and the fear 











Of those who see the bloom of youth and bliss Yet in the blue celestial cope ‘twill shine, — 
Drop like the leaf that winds too rudely kiss. While light itself shall glow with flame divine ; 
That harrowing grief is ours!—a sudden cloud, | There shall the mourner, cail’d from carth, survey 
A mighty darkness has bedimmed the land :— | Its vivid glories round his spirit play 
Humbled and awed in trance-like woe we stand ; 
For death has seized upon a glorious bride, 








And borne away in his dark marriage-shrond Memoir of the unfortunate John Vari-e, 
A nation’s dawning light, her hope, her pride. who was erecuted fur Forge ry, &e., 
Even thus, beneath the hills of endless snow, Written by Him self. 
In sunny meads of soft and freshest green, . ¢ gfe fs 
What time the first coy flowers of spring are We are glad to see this li:tle sketch 


seen, — , in a form which ensures it a longer 
The jocund shepherds lead t he dance along : existence, though it has appeared nearly 
Perchance, amid the sweet strains of their song, B i = ; o as 
The snow-pile trembles in the heaving air— | verbatim im several of the periodical 


Down comes the toppling avalanche below : newspapers, The example of this miser- 
In wildest shrieks the spirit-stricken throng | able lad is one likely to make a signal 
Mt deeol docebiaae a eqadtied toons a, impression on the young and dissipated. 
Wrapt in her snowy bed—her grave at once and | Without being vicious in principles, he 
bier. forgot his Creator and Redeemer in 


Mr. IIarvey’s little poem is a well | the days of his youth, and fell into the 
meant effusion ; but we trust he has] snares of the enemy of mankind. At 
none of the prophetic gift of poesy in| the early age of nineteen he expiated 
his spirit when he tells that his guilt by an ignominious death. It 

The sun of Brunswick has shone out its last. | is dreadful to think that our laws ad- 

The following simile is an example initted of no other expiation: that with 


of his verse: ; a massing barbarity they claim the 
The mother, on her bed of death, appears sacrifice of life alike for crimes the 
Like a majestic lily withering, most heinous, and crimes almost venial. 
The royal infant (flow! flow fresh my tears!) | Surely, in these enlightened times, a 


Like the pale flower the earliest bora of spring. | distinction might be drawn between the 

The Author of Evening Hours has | hardened murderer and the misguided 
been noticed in the Literary Gazette | wretch who commits a commercial 
(page 311.) ‘The present Monody is | enormity, the moral turpitude of which, 
irregular in its structure, and breathes | whatever may be its atrocity in other 
a gvod feeling throughout. OF its} points of view, is not so appalling to 
poetic merits we subjoin a specimen, | the inexperienced and unfortified.mind ! 





though the mixed metaphor, and want Vartie was a classical scholar, and 
of unison in the comparison, are nvt| scratched the following lines on the 
favourable— wall of his cell : 
As vanish sun-beams on an April morn, Tu, fata, quein dura huc trahunt, infelix, audi, 
When sullen clouds involve the air ; Ceeli, hades ve ¥estibulum hic locus est ipse. 
Or as a dew-drop on a thorn . > 4 A 
i A transl: hese was inserte 
Of the young morning newly born ; A ti anslation of these was i erted 
So she who was a nation’s care, in the Literary Gazette of the Lsth ult. 
A nation’s hope, a people’s joy, 
Filed, a pure spirit, to her sphere, ANALYSIS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS 


On wings by angels given,— 
Changing a crown’s reversion here 
For a bright, corgnel in, Heaven | Art. IV. The Arabian Nights, in Arabic, 
Mr. Hatt has also been previously printed at Cale, X id tt eat 0 
introduced in the Literary Gazette | ‘he College rok tae f tam, 1814. Vol. t. 
(page 324). The Epicedium is con-| C7 ing BO Isis. 'z 
structed chiefly on the measure of Lassa this book at, besardy oy a 
Gray's Elegy we observe that it | mearly tour years, M1. Syivesite ae pacy 
“hanes on o — liti The fol- observes, that ‘‘ notwithstanding repeated 
ee ree —_— inquiries, he has not been able to procure it 
lowing is a specimen: before. It is to be regretted, he says, that 
O! what is life? a meteor blaze that flies for people in France, who study the Arabic 
Across the azure heaven's high vaulted plain, lee a the books in that language, 
When shot ’tis gone—its beauty quickly dics, which Saily issue from the Calcutta press, 
And turns » dress and common air 7 are, as: it were, Jost. to Europe : either La 
In our inverse order of noticing | cause a very small number of copies comes 
these tributes, we now come to that of | over, or because they are of an exorbitant 
Mr. Dwyer. It concludes,as we shall, | price; often dearer ro ryograas etd 
with this allusion to Prince Leopold: | one or two copies are lo b ent epee 
Th : thin the d UAE of amateurs, yet they do not contribute to 
St Ss See Wivee va, rears SOPs increase the means of improvement. To 
Which Heaven allowed a moment to illume dag: nh f sib] 
is fai i i igh remedy this inconveniency as far as possible, 
His fair horizon, ere it quenched a light, — en aare the Bookiallets of London 
For carthly orbit deemed too pure and bright : aud to induce the ke 20n. 
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and Paris to establish commercial relations 
between India and Europe, we think it our 
duty to make known all the original Arabic 
or Persian works published in the British 
possessions in India; and this induces us 
to give an account in this journal of the 
first volume of the Thousand and One 
ve, though its publication is now of 
rather an old date.” 

The object proposed by the College of 
Caleutta in studying the Arabic language, 
being to acquire the knowledge both of the 
learned lan; e, and of the usual dialect, it 
is natural that it should not be content with 
printing only books written in a pure and 
elegant style, according to the most rigor- 
ous rules of mar, and in which no 
word is admitted that is not authorised by 
the use of the learned; it was proper to put 
also into the hands -of the students, writ- 
ings, the style of which is nearer to the 
Arab vulgar tongue; such as the Arabian 
Nights. 

. de Sacy takes a short review of the 
verious MSS. and translations, hitherto 
known, of these tales, among which he 
mentions a MS. French translation in his 
possession, made by the celebrated orien- 
talist, M. Joseph Von Hammer, of all 
those tales which are not in Galland’s trans- 
lation. He then compares the hundred 
Nights, contained in the Calcutta volume, 
with the MS. used by Galland. This volume 
seems, as far as night 93, tobe like Galland’s 
MS. only the Arabic does not contain the ac- 
count of the adventures of Amine, which 
occupies the 67th, 68th, and 69th nights 
in Galland. 

The last seven nights, 94 to 100, contain 
the history of Ishak the son of Ibrahim, 
and of Bouran the daughter of Hasan Ben- 
Sahel. _ This adventure is not in the trans- 
lation of Galland, in the continuations by 
Messrs. Caussin and J. Scott, nor in the 
MS. translation of M. Hammer. 


Art. V. Jeanne d’ Are, &e. par M. Berriat- 
Saint Prix. 8vo. 1} vol. 


Histoire de Jeanne @ Arc, drawn from her 
own Declarations, from 144 Depositions 
o Eye-witnesses, and from the MSS. in 
the 
London. By M. Le Brun de Charmettes, 
4 vols. 8vo. 

The last of these two works is the most 

important. It is the first French work 

which contains a connected, detailed, and 
one history of the Maid of Orleans. 

M., le Brun, though, by so happily profit- 

ing by the labours of his predecessors, and 

substituting for their essays a more per- 
fect work, he had a full right to express 


the gratitude which he may owe them, has 
made very little use of this right, but has 


judged them with a degree of severit 
which he probably dota Toes fear. There 
are of course but few new facts to be ex- 
ected. Among the new documents, the 
ost important is the letter written by Joan 
of Are, me 1429, to the Duke of Bur- 
dy. M. Berriat de St. Prix is the first 
person who has printed this piece, which 





ing’s Library, and in the Tower of 
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was buried in the Archives of Lille, and of 
which the authenticity seems incontestible. 
The Duke of —— y is required in it *‘ to 
make a good and fast peace with Charles VII. 
and no more to make war on the holy 
kingdom of France.” Joan says, that ‘‘ To- 
day, Sunday, 26th July, the coronation of 
the king takes place in the city of Rheims.” 
This is the only authentic document which 
we yet have of the date of this coronation, 
which has been placed on the 7th, 8th, 1Sth, 
and 28th of July: this last date, given by 
Villaret, is the one which is nearest to the 
truth. M. le Brun has likewise inserted this 
letter. We cannot find what M. Le Brun 
has. derived from MSS. in the Tower of 
London. 


Art. VI. The Latin Poem of the Count de 
Resty, a Patrician of Ragusa. 

This is a collection of Satires and Elegies ; 
the style is imitated from Horace, and often 
composed of fragments of that author. The 
author’s intentions are laudable. He avoids 
all personalities; and attacks rather follies 
and errors than vices. He isa declared 
enemy to the errors of the philosophy of the 
last century. It were only to be wished 
that he had kept his zeal within due bounds. 
He ridicules the modern chemistry, attri- 
butes to the devil the invention of printing, 
and his hatred of new discoveries even 
makes him proscribe the innocent potatoe. 
If this is pleasantry, he carries it rather too 

These poems have been published by 
his widow. The author was highly esteemed 
by his countrymen, but withdrew from all 

ublic affairs during the French government. 

e died in March 1814, having returned to 
Ragusa after the expulsion of the French. 
The ancient patrician family of Resty is 
extinct in him. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 








IN WHAT CONSISTS THE ESSENCE 
OF POETRY? 
“ Thoughts that voluntary move 
‘* Harmonious numbers.” 

Poetry is the music of language, ex- 
pressing the music of the mind. When- 
ever any object takes such a hold on 
the mind as to make us dwell on it, 
and brood over it, melting the heart in 
love, or kindling it to a sentiment of 
admiration ;—whenever a movement of 
imagination or passion is impressed on 
the mind, by which it seeks to prolong 
and repeat the emotion, to bring all 
other objects into accord with it, and 
to give the same movement of har- 
mony, retained and continuous, to the 
sounds that express it,—this is Poetry. 
The musical in sound is the sustained 
andcontinuous; the musical in thought 
and feeling is the sustained and con- 
tinuous also. Whenever articulation 


passes naturally into intonation, this is 








the beginning of Poetry. There is no 
natural harmony in the ordinary com- 
binations of significant sounds. ‘The 
language of prose is not the language 
of music or of passion; and it is to 
supply this inherent defect in the me- 
chanism of language,—to make the 
sound an echo to the sense, when that 
sense becomes a sort of echo to itself, 
—to mingle the tide of verse, ‘‘ the 
golden cadences of poetry” with the 
tide of feeling,—or to take the imagi- 
nation off its feet, and spread its wings 
where it may indulge its own impulses, 
without being stopped or perplexed by 
the ordinary abruptness, or discordant 
flats and sharps of prose,—that Poetry 
was invented: 





BUONAPARTE’S BEES. 


Mr. Epiror,—I have often felt a 
curiosity to learn what influenced Buo- 
naparte in his choice of Bees as one of 
his insignia of royalty ;—whether he 
attached any emblematical meaning to 
them, or was wholly actuated by fancy 
and caprice. An_ historic incident, 
which I lately met with in an old 
French work, leads me to think that 
Napoleon, who affected, in many in- 
stances, to take the ancients for his 
models, might, in the present, have 
thought proper to follow the example 
of Childeric HI. one of the oldest of 
the Kings of France. The tomb of 
this King was discovered at Tournai, 
in 1655; which, on being opened, was 
found to contain (besides the ring of 
gold which that prince was accustomed 
to wear, and many valuable medals of 
the same metal) Bees, of the natural 
size, in massive gold. This circum- 
stance gave rise to the conjecture, that 
these Bees, incorrectly imitated by the 
rude artists of succeeding times, be- 
came the Fleur-de-lys, when, in the 
12th century, France, in common with 
every other Christian nation, emblazon- 
ed their shields, &c. with arms of dis- 
tinction. 

This monument was given by the 
Elector of Cologne to the Emperor 
Leopold, who presented it to Louis - 
XIV.; when it was placed among 
other curiosities in La Bibliotheque du 
Roi. 

Thus Buonaparte, though he would 
not condescend to take the arms of 
France, took, unconsciously perhaps, 
those from which they originated. 


I remain your obedient Servant, 
A.T.P. 
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LETTERS ON SWEDEN. 
BY BARON BOURGOING. 
LETTER X. AND LAST. 
To my Friend Sch*****, 
Stockholn, 180*. 
ILLUMINES AND MESMERIANS, &c. 

my 4 as you please, my dear friend, of 
what is extraordinaty in this incident ; 
but there is no denying it. I have used all 
possible means to come at the truth, even 
of the minutest circumstance. Neither 
must Sweden, notwithstanding all this, be 
regarded as exclusively the country of ap- 
paritions and visionaries. Similar cases 
are occurring everywhere, though they may 
verhaps make less noise ;—and what in- 
erence can be drawn from five or six stich 
stories in the space of a century? Where 
is there a country with a population of 
3,000,000 souls, but contains a couple of 
hundred persons who imagine that the 
see spectres, and where you might not col- 
lect a dozen inexplicable histories of this 
kind? Go—I will not say to Italy—but 
only to Munich or Cassel, and 1 am cer- 
tain you would then be less precipitate in 
forming an exclusively unfavourable opi- 
nion of Sweden. 

You will, without doubt, ask me whether 
the dreams of the /iluminés, and the dis- 
ciples of Mesmer, are received in Sweden. 
To this also 1 answer,—No more than any- 
where else, unless you count among the 
Iluminés the Swedenborgians and the Bro- 
thers, as they are called; who, however, 
have adopted of the principles of the for- 
mer only that of universal benevolence ; 
who, animated by it, like the venerable 
Afzelius, open on the coast of Africa to 
unhappy slaves a source of instruction and 
happiness ; and, when the furies of war 
destroy their benevolent work (as hap- 
pened on the river Senegal, in the last half 
of the 18th century) take the long and 
dangerous journey, for a second time, to 
begin it anew. If these are /Huminés, then 
happy is the country which has many of 
them ! 

Of Mesmerians, or, to speak more pre- 
cisely, Adherents of Animal Magnetism, 
Somnambulism, &ec. I found only very few. 
The best known of them is a Colonel Silf- 
verheilm, who was initiated in France, and 
seems to have gained a great degree of 
perfection in his art. Acerbi relates (sur- 
prised, but still incredulous) what he saw 
of Silfverheilm’s operations at Uleaborg, 
in Kast Bothnia, where he met with him. 
He confesses that Belotti, his young com- 

anion, who was magnetized by the Co- 
onel, said, during the crisis, in his (Acer- 
bi’s) presence, — which the young man, 
when awake, woultl have been incapable 
of thinking, much leas of saying. Nor does 
he deny that he thinks neither Belotti nor 
the Colonel capable of an imposture. I 
have read, after Acerbi’s own original ma- 
nuscript, those answers which were written 
down during the sittings by Acerbi himself. 
They furnish another proof of the strange 
changes which may be produced within us 











by magnetical operations. He who is able 
to give such answers, seems to be intimate- 
ly acquainted with metaphysical ideas ; and 
yet both the Swedish Colonel and many 
other persons who have known the young 
Italian at Stockholm and elsewhere, nay, 
as 1 have already said, Acerbi himself, af- 
firm that these ideas were entirely foreign 
to the usual circle of his thoughts when 
awake. . 

What I have just related has properly no 
more to do with Sweden than that it took 
place in a Swedish province, and relates to 
a Swedish officer, who however acquired, 
out of his own country, the knowledge 
which enabled him to produce these won- 
derful effects. 

Lastly, I repeat that Ghost-seers, and the 
like, are no more numerous in Sweden 
than any where else. In general, people 
here have no great faith in all these things. 
Their minds are far too composed, far too 
remote from every kind of enthusiasm. 
Every one is occupied with his little pro- 
perty, his little intrigues, with his trade, 
the working of his mines, with the cultiva- 
tion of his fields. 

The enlightened (and they are numerous, 
particalarly in the great towns) laugh at 
all these pretended wonders, and even at 
Swedenborgianism, though it is truly a 
native production; others do not even 
know any thing of it. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


THE PATENT COMPLETING PRINTING 
MACHINE. 

In our last Number, we mentioned 
that the Literary Gazette was the only 
Journal in the world printed by this 
most admirable Machine; and as a 
maiter of extraordinary mechanical 
interest we subjoin a brief account of 
the process by which about a thousand 
of these large sheets are per hour pro- 
duced by this magical invention. The 
beauty of the movements, their rapi- 
dity, their preeision, are enhanced to 
the imagination by the nature of the 
operation they perform: it looks as if 
mind antl not matier were at work. 
We see a boy lay a white sheet of paper 
upon the web (here described,) and 
while we tell dhree it is received by 
another boy, as flour comes from the 
mill, a perfect newspaper, printed on 
both sides, with a degree of unequalled 
force, clearness, and correctness. A 
more gratifying scene than the action 
of this piece of mechanism, it is im- 
possible to conceive ;_ it seems the very 
climax of human ingenuity, and if ever 
a thing of the kind merited public ad- 
miration and acknowledgment, we he- 
sitate not to say that it is this wonderful 
apparatus. Printed in the house where 





Samvet Jounsow lived and died, bya 
Machine as cutidtis ant! unique as his 
endowinents were stupendous and un- 
rivalled ; the Literury Gazette now pre- 
sents at least two incidental attractions, 
in addition to those which have been 
already honoured with such cheering 
encouragement. ii 

We beg to request the notice of our 
reatlers to our page as a specimen of 
the art of printing by the singular 
means ed and perfected as is below 
explained. 

About ten years ago Mr. Bensley was 
applied to by Mr. Konig, a Saxon, Who 
submitted to him proposals for joining hit 
in the prosectition of a plan for improving 
the common prititing pfess, which con- 
sisted chiefly in mov ng the press by ma- 
chinery, by which the labour of one man 
might be saved. A press was formed on 
this plan ; but the result was so unsatisfac- 
tory as to induce the rejection of it altoe- 
gether. It will readily be conceived that 
this resolution was not taken till after 
numberless experiments had rendered 
the prospect of success hopeless. The 
idea of cylindrical impression now. pre- 
sented itself, which had been attempted by 
others without success 3 and a machine on 
this construction was completed, after en- 
countering great difficulties, at the close of 
the year 1812. It may be proper here to 
introduce an outline of its operation. 

The form (i.e. the composed types) is 
placed on a carriage or coffin, which is con- 
statitly passing under the inking cylinders, 
obtaining a coat of ink in its ingress and 
egress ; these cylinders have alateral and ro- 
tutory motion, for the purpose of equalizing 
the ink ‘before it is communicated to the 
form. After the form is thoroughly inked, 
it passes under the printing cylinder, on 
which the paper is laid, where it receives 
the impression, and thence delivers itself 
into the hands of the boy Who waits to re- 
ceive it. This is termed a Single Machiie ; 
by the assistance of two boys it prints 750 
sheets on one side per hour. As despatch, 
however, is of the utmost importance to a 
newspaper, it was deemed advisable to 
construct what is called a Double Machine. 
This ditfers in no respect from that above 
described, excepting the addition of a se- 
cond printing cylinder, W whith means, 
with the assistante of four buys, 1100 
sheets are printed within the hour on 
one side. The Machines used for printing 
the Times newspaper are on this plan, 
and have now been constantly ig use since 
November 1814. After the ee’ Ma. 
chines were constructed, the grand im- 
provement of the Completing Machine was 
suggested, so called from its delivering the 
sheet printed on both sides. Tt +“ eo 
inking and printing ap » 6 

ee omen ook large etrotigh to 
admit a double demy form 344 by 21 inches: 
The r is laid on an endless web, called 
the feeder, which revolves at intervals; 
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thence the sheet passes into the Machine, 
and is sects in a few seconds printed on 
both sides. By this means 900 sheets are 
struck off in an hour, printed on both sides, 
or 1800 impressions; if the double sized 
po be used; 3600 single impressions. 
‘wo boys and. an overlooker are all the 
assistance requisite, and a steam engine 
of one-horse power is sufficient force to 
impel it. : 
_ The Patentees must feela just pride in the 
completion of such an arduous under- 
taking, after so many years of labour and 
expense ; and it is not the least gratifying 
circumstance attending it, to consider that 
in England so important an invention has 
been matured, which had been previously 
rejected by all the principal cities on the 
continent ; for the inventor (Mr. Kénig) 
spent not less than two a in seeking 
atronage in Germany and Russia, till at 
ength, to use his own words, he was 
** compelled to take refuge in England, the 
only country where mechanical inventions 
are duly rewarded.” 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


THE ATHENZUM AT PARIS. 
(From Paris.) 

In the first sitting this winter, which 
took place on the 25th November, M. 
Tissot delivered the opening speech before 
a numerous and brilliant assembly, which 
had a right to be difficult, after having 
heard La Harpe, Chenier, and M. Le 
Mercier in the same place; and which 
shewed itself to be just, by applauding the 
talents of the new speaker. 

M. Tissot, by an ingenious supposition, 
inquired to what degree of perfection the 
great writers of the age of Louis XIV. 
-would rise if they were to revive in our 
days, when literature has shaken off almost 
as man | ar opqy ee as politics. He then 
proceeded to a judicious examination of 
our theatrical system, and at the same time 
that he acknowledged our incontestible 
superiority, the blind idolatry of those li- 
terary Jansenists, who defend the three 
unities of Aristotle with as much zeal as 
if they were evangelical truths, M. Tissot 
demonstrated that, aided by our classical 
taste, we may conquer, among modern na- 
tions, dramatic combinations hitherto un- 
known among us, and poetical beauties of 
anew order. Such is the interesting ob- 
ject which the Professor proposes to him- 
self in the course which he has just opened. 

After a very eable little tale by M. 
Lemazuriér, M. Viennel recited an epistle 
in verse, full of fire, spirit, and gaiety. 
The subject is an absurd denunciation, of 
which the author himself was the victim. 
The mayor. of a_ village, followed by a 
ore and several gens d’armes, suddenly 
,enters one morning to inspect. the apers 
of the suspected poet : the latter ‘seizes 
the opportunity, and calls upon them, in 
the name of their duty, to hear the reading 





of three epie poems, and of fifteen tra- 
lies. e mayor, terrified, and fearing 

est his squadron should fall asleep, cries 

out, but in vain, 

** Vos vers sont innocens, et votre prose aussi.” 

No, answers the inexorable poet— 

** Tl me faut des lecteurs, et j’en prends ott je 

peux.” 

This epistle was completely successful. 
This first sitting promises well; and the 

lectures on the history of different forms 

of worship, promised by M. Benjamin 

Constant, insure beforehand particular 

success to the thirty-third year of the 

Lyceum. 








THE FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


On Monday Mr. Turner commenced his 
annual Course of Lectures on Perspective. 
As an introductory discourse, it perhaps 
does not offer a fair subject for minute ex- 
amination; but it did seem to us to bea 
little unconnected and obsolete. The lec- 
turer laid due stress upon the fundamental 
principles of geometry, as the source of all 
true outline in the arts; but we thought 
that he rather dilated too much upon this 
part of his subject, and exalted it at the 
expense of anal to Nature in all her 
forms,—the genuine and only foundation 
for the grand, the spirited, and the sublime, 
as geometry is the rudiment of the just and 
correct. 

Albert Durer is no doubt a good au- 
thority for certain data; yet it is carrying 
a — to forms too far to find geome- 
trical figures in every es ee as fancy sees 
images in the fire. It is admitted that there 
can be no great artist without a perfect 
knowledge of this A B C of his profession; 
but if he servilely adheres to it, he will never 
arrive at that consummation so devoutly to 
be wished— 

To snatch a grace beyond the reach of art. 

From the mode in which the illustrative 
drawings and designs were displayed, we 
were rather confused than enabled to follow 
the speaker, whose course was sufficiently 
erratic without further impediments. 

Such a lecture might be concocted out of 
some two or three old volumes,—the appli- 
cation being left to the hearer. 





THE FINE ARTS IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir, 

The opinion of English painters ex- 
pressed by M. Simond,* and by the critic 
of his own nation, whose review you pub- 
lished in the Literary Gazette of the 27th 
ult. cannot surprise those who know that 


* Simond, we might have noticed, is a French- 
man by birth, an American by habit, having 
lived twenty-two years at New York, and only 
half an Englishman, having married an English 
woman. It is to be ate my hs other Gallic pre- 
judices are not so strong as on the subjéct of the 

Arts.—Epitor, ~ ° 
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the French regard not only all modern; but 
all ancient art with contempt in comparison 
with their own productions. The vanity 
of the French, and not their taste, was grati- 
fied by the temporary possession of the 
great works of which, during their career 
of infamy, which they are pleased to call 
glory, they pillaged the surrounding nations 
of Europe. They felt not their real value. 
They were incapable of enjoying them. A 
friend of mine who visited-Paris during the 
autumn of 1815, when the Louvre’ was in 
full splendour, observed that the few French 
artists who had placed their easels in the 
gallery, were shabbily clad, and had in all 
respects a mean appearance. A French 
gentleman to whom he made the remark, 
told him that he must not judge of French 
artists generally by those individuals; for 
that it was only such persons as could not 
afford to attend the afeliers of the great 
Parisian painters, that were compelled to 
have recourse to the Louvre. In other 
words, it was only those who were unable 
to study the performances of David, Girard, 
or Lefebvre, that were under the degrading 
and injurious necessity of putting up wit 
the pictures of Raphael, Titian, or Corre- 
gio. I could not resist the temptation of 
troublin you with this anecdote, because 
I think it is characteristic and satisfactory ; 
decidedly shewing, that if the English paint- 
ers are to be condemned for want of genius, 
at least the French are not qualified to pro- 
nounce the sentence. As to the repeatedly 
insinuated, and as repeatedly refuted, asser- 
tion, that the climate of England is un- 
favourable to the cultivation of the fine arts, 
I will not trespass on your patience by say- 
‘inga single word on the subject. ‘* Facts,” 
as Burns has it, 

« are stubborn chiels that winna ding, 

And munna be disputed.’’ 

It would be invidious to particularize 
British artists now living ; but the country 
that has produced a Reynolds, .a Hogarth, 
and a Wilson, may fearlessly challenge the 
rivalry of any nation, though broiling in 
the torrid zone. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
An Eneuisn Artist. 








CANOVA ON THE ELGIN MARBLES. 
(Concluded from Ne. 48.) 

According to this testimony, * therefore, 
England possesses much, nay, the most of 
what has come down to us from that high- 
est period of the art, and the only doubt 
is, whether this possession be legal or not. 
Some scrupulously honest men, or those 
who wish to appear so, publicly accuse 
Lord Elgin ;. as if, by bringing away these 
antiques, he had committed the most 
shameful robbery out of lust of gain ; 
whereas we know for certain, that he de- 
manded but a very moderate price, which 
is. in no proportion with their intrinsic 
value, or even with the trouble and risk of 





* The Testimony of Canova. 
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transporting them. This accusation is re- 
peated so loudly in all our continental 
papers, that a half defence might leave 
some stain attached to the name of a man 
who ought to be mentioned with respect 
by his grateful contemporaries and pos- 
terity, if his undertaking was not to be 
justified in every respect. We therefore 
owe it to the Nobile Lord tocheck this pre- 
judice in its birth, as far as it might take 
root among us. From the reproach of 
thirst of gain, he is sufficiently cleared by 
the inadequate sum which he fixed. But 
perhaps the real ground of complaint, is 
the robbery laid to his charge. Have his 
accusers ever thought of charging with 
robbery the collectors of ancient coins and 
manuscripts, who for centuries past have 
heen carrying off treasures of this kind 
from their country? Or, have they done 
any thing else, on a small scale, than Lord 
Elgin has done with his marbles, on a 
larger scale? But if we combine with the 
idea of robbery, violence and injury done 
to the original possessor, according to the 
general acceptation, this is as little appli- 
cable here. Lord Elgin did not come with 
arms, hostilely to seize upon works of art ; 
neither can such an undertaking be accom- 
plished in haste, and without noise. Ah, 
no! the natives readily assisted for good 
English payment ; and the public officers, 
as usual, sold their permission. If Lord 
Elgin.availed himself of his official charac- 
ter, this is nothing like violence or abuse ; 
but well done. In short, there is only one 
thing more which is seriously to be con- 
sidered; that is, the sanctity of the place. 
It is true the noble Parthenon was the idol 
of ancient Athens, and is now stripped of 
its last ornaments. Did the ornaments 
belong to the dead, or to the ruined walls? 
The Parthenon itself will soon be nothing, 
yet it lives immortal as a work of the finest 
architecture, having been long since ex- 
amined, measured, and drawn, with con- 
scientious exactness, and preserved in 
costly works. Only its statues were not 
80, because they were not so easily got at, 
or had been more seldom seen by men who 
were able to make their particular value 
evident to us in a satisfactory manner. 
This must be done on the spot by able mo- 
dellers ; which would certainly have been 
attended with greater difficulties than tak - 
ing down and removing the originals them- 
selres. But we will not allege this dif_fi- 
culty as an excuse ; we only ask any man 
capable of giving an opinion, if no one 
living makes any further claim; when no 
native of the country has any sense of their 
vakie; when these images, which might 
be a torch of instruction to the civilized 
world, are attached to the melancholy re- 
mains of old decayed walls, which will fall 
together to-day or to-morrow, and crush 
the noblest productions of human genius, 
and the worthless stone, in one indiscri- 
minate ruin; is it a robbery or a duty to 
save what still can be saved? The ques- 
tion answers itself; and at the end we 
must only lament that what has now been 








done, was not done long ago. Unhappily 
none of those statues which filled Canova 
with rapture, are free from damage. We 
must console ourselves with the reflection, 
that the Torso alone was sufficient to direct 
a superior mind to the right path; and 
that many such admirable Torsi must do 
wonders. 

Perhaps some scrupulous sceptic objects, 
that Tonia, now coming into new life, has 
more claims to these treasures than Eng- 
land; and to this we again answer, No. 
This Tonia did not exist when Lord — 
executed his well-meant enterprize; but 
it owes its happy prospects to the very 
country which is now in possession of 
the Athenian statues. When it is one 
day so far advanced in civilization as to 
want such models, it will certainly still 
find sufficient on its own soil; and as 
it now borrows its light from us, so will 
the happy consequences of the acqui- 
sition of these treasures of art be one day 
also extended to them. 

Lord Elgin’s name will be immortal in 
the histery of the Arts, whatever Envy or 
Misconception may object. 

An important concern for us inhabitants 
of the Continent is, to obtain, as soon as 
possible, a moderate participation in the 
enjoyment and use of these admirable wpe 
ductions of art. In the happy Island of 
our rich neighbours, treasures are collected 
of inestimable worth for the improvement 
of the art, as it possesses not only the 
whole Elgin Cullection, which alone con- 
tains more ancient Greek originals than 
Italy itself, but has also obtained the 
Friezes (since discovered) of the Temple 
at Phigalia, which, as we hear, are equal 
in excellence to the others.¢ An entirely 
new era for our improvement in the arts 
must thence arire. Every sensible English- 
man will readily allow that the situation of 
the country, and the localities of its Capi- 
tal, are not adapted to unite in it the young 
students of the arts of all nations; and yet 
it is not possible to draw from these mas- 
terpieces the inspiration of their innate 
greatness, except es immediate contem- 
lation and study. The question therefore 
is, How can the great uses of these trea- 
sures, to which the whole human race, as 
it were, has a claim, become general? 
That it is possible we cannot doubt ;—it is 
even easily possible to be effected, if the 
good-will of the nation is combined with 
its power. Nay, we may say, that it is 
not so easy for any people as for the 
English nation, which so justly feels and so 
actively promotes all that is great and 
noble. England is hitherto unequalled, as 
in so many other particulars, also in its 
private associations for the promotion of 
the moral, religious, and scientific ad- 
vancement of the human race. 

To attain the end in question, therefore, 
nothing is requisite but a similar association 





+ This is a mistake. These Friezes being 
judged by the best artists to be inferior in many 
respects to the Elgin Marbles.—Epiror, 
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for the promotion of the study of art, 
whose sole object it should be to multiply 
the productions of Greece by means of able 
mould-makers, and good casts for the 
supply of the rest of the world. 

_ It is well known that the French Govern- 
ment, from the time that it obtained pos- 
session of the Antiques from Rome, found- 
ed a truly praiseworthy establishment, in 
which good casts of these fine statues were 
to be had at a reasonable price ; and that 
these casts becoming common, have been 
of incalculable advantage all over the Con- 
tinent. Something similar might be intro- 
duced in England. The best mould-makers 
are to be found in Rome, or perhaps now 
even in Paris. With respect to the execu- 
tion, even more might be expected in 
England, as they are used in that country 
to unite the greatest liberality with the 
greatest accuracy; and to do nothing by 
halves. 

Our request to the English Nation there- 
fore is, That by a liberal participation it 
would make those extraordinary treasures 
of invaluable works of art, the acquisition 
and possession of which will for ever be 
the pride of the nation, a common benefit 
to the whole civilized world. Nothing so 
much contributes to real illumination as 
Truth itself; and nothing so much tends 
to ennoble humanity as true feeling for 
art. Whoever possésses the best models 
of the sublimer branches of art, isin some 
measure bound to disseminate them as 
much as possible. 

May somebody, who feels the justice of 
our request, and is qualified for the task, 
lay it before the most liberal promoters of 
what is good and great, and so energeti- 
cally enforce it, that we may soon have the 
pleasure of seeing it accomplished. Our 
countryman, Mr. Ackermann, in London, 
who though naturalized in England, so 
willingly remembers his country, and has 
on other occasions so warmly taken up its 
cause, might become our intercessor in this 
also; and he is in every respect just the 
man we should desire. 





DESIGNING. 
Mr. Eprror, 

Your notice of the elegant and appro- 
priate device of Time drawing up Truth 
and dispersing the Clouds of Falsehood, in 
your review of the Bibliographical Deca- 
meron, by the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, reminds 
me of the Painting by Poussin of the same 
subject, from which there is a beautiful 
ae by G. Audran. The late Professor 

arry remarked of this allegory, that it was 
the finest and most perfect in its kind. 

There can be little doubt but ‘this device 
of three centuries back gave birth to the 
charming composition of Poussin, and that 
the originality of the idea is due to Mar- 
colini. 

The stores of antiquity are certainly a 
common stock, from which both painters 
and sculptors have a right to derive all the 
advantages they can. Raphael and Michael 
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Angelo have drawn largely from these 
sources; antl tothe devices of gems, coins, 
and basso-relicvos, may be traced many of 
the compositions of these great masters, as 
well as many others, both ancient and 
Upon this gtoand, it wotdd be } 
pon this ground, it w high} 

gratifying to see the beautiful subject on 
inention adopted by some of our able 
sculptors as an exercise of their talent, and 
applied to some forms of use or tasteful 
ornament. ' 

Whatever may be said by those who ad- 
vocate the disuse of allegory, it is still the 
= of art. The historian and the — 
chiefly supply the artist with subjects, which 
it is the business of the painter to embody. 
In re yw painting he must invent and 
think for himself. 

If in some instances allegory has been 
affected or applied to subjects of mean or 
common importance (in the frontispiece 
to books, &c.) we cannot pass over some 
where the sentiment and the thought might 
rank them in the highest scale of classic 


art. 

In a book print, from the design of 
Cheron, engraved by Picart, is one where 
Apollo is consecrating his lyre to Truth. 
Another, the invention of B. Picart, is a 
frontispiece to Fontaigne’s Fables ; in which 
Truth @ enveloped in a veil ‘on which 
the Fables of Avsop are ae 4 Nothing 
can be more chaste and beautiful than these 
designs, and were it my purpose to exceed 
a slight notice of the point thus raised into 
attention, I could instance a multitude of 
examples, instead of subscribing myself an 
Admirer of the Literary Gazette, and an 
Artist who highly values its devotedness to 
the welfare of the Arts. Cuiaro. 





EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF HENRY IV. 


Paris will soon exhibit a new monument 
in honour of Henry IV. The ancient 
equestrian statue of that monarch is shortly 
to be replaced on the Pont Neuf. Some 
anecdotes relative to this statue and its 
history may not perhaps be uninteresting 
to our readers. 

‘ This monument was the first of the kind 
erected to the memory of the kings of 
France. Its foundation was laid by Marie 
de Medicis, as atoken of love to her illustri- 
ous consort in the year in which Louis XIII. 
her son, came of age. That princess des- 
tined for the monument a_ superb horse 
executed in bronze, which had been pre- 
sented to her by Cosmo II. de Medicis, 
her father. This horse was executed by 
order of Ferdinand, Grand-Duke of Tus- 
cany, who intended to have had his own 
statue placed upon it. He had commis- 
sioned Giovanni di Bologna, a pupil of 
Michel-Angelo, to execath the work; but 
the prince and the artist dying before the 
statue was completed, Cosmo II. his suc- 
cessor, had it finished by Pietro de Taca, 
the most celebrated sculptor of his time. 
He afterwards gave it to his ter, who 
was regent of the kingdom, and appointed 





the Chevalier Paseholini to present it to 
her. These details have been chiefly col- 
lected from a parchment manuscript, which 
was enclosed in a leaden case, and placed 
under the pedestal of the stattie, and a 
copy of which has been faithfully preserved 
by historians. It is there stated, that the 
first stone was laid on the 23d of August; 
16143 that the king was present at the 
ceremony, accompanied by all his court, 
by M. de Liancourt, governor of Paris, by 
the Prevét des Marchands, and the Eche- 
ving. 

The horse was shipped at Leghorn in 
1613, on board a frigate, which was wrecked 
on the coast of Sardinia. The vessel and 
the crew perished, and the horse remained 
nearly a year in the sea. It was afterwards 
drawn out, and conveyed to Havre, where 
it afrived in the beginning of May 1614, 
and reached Patis, by the Seine, on the 
13th of August following. 

The statue was executed by Dupré, the 
master of the famous Varin. Girardon, 
who himself took the dimensions of this 
statue, informs us, that the figure of the 
king was ten feet ten inches high, and that 
the horsé measured eleven feet four inches 
from the, front of the head to the extreme 
point of the tail. The ornaments of the 
pedestal were executed by Francheville, 
first seulptor to the king, who copied the 
designs of Civoli for the figures at the four 
corners. 

The inscriptions on this monument have 
been the subject of much literary disquisi- 
tion. The queen first of all appointed 
Father Cotton, a jesuit, to compose them 
in French. But he died before this task 
tvas completed, and it accordingly devolved 
on Gilbert Gaulmin, Sieur of Montgeorget, 
Intendant of the Nivernais, and one of the 
most learned men of the age in which he 
lived. Gaulmin was distinguished for an 
excellent Latin; but Charpentier, in his 
work on the Ewcellence of the French Lan- 
guage, accuses him of preferring Latin to 
French, and of having laid the ideas of 
several Latin authors under contribution. 
Some historians have he waeeg | attributed 
these inscriptions to Benigne Millotel, ad- 
voeate general to the parliament of Dijon. 
Twenty-one years were allotted for the 
completion of this statue, which was not 
entirely finished until the year 1635. 

Since that period the equestrian statue 
of Henry IV. has ever been an object of 
veneration to the Parisians. At the foot 
of that monument the people have always 
assembled to express their joy and their 
sorrows. The victoty of Devain was cele- 
brated on the same spot where tears were 
sliced for the indisposition with which 
Louis XV. was attacked at Metz, and where 
acclamations of joy were afterwards raised 
for the battle of Fontenoy. By this kind of 
worship, the French people proved their 
love for the family of the Bourbons; but 
the same course was likewise adopted by 
the instigators of the revolution; at every 
seditious movement they led the populace 
to the Pont-Neu/f, where they endeavoured 
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to disguise their intentions by the respect 
they affected to entertain fur a king, the 
idol of the French people. 

The statue of Bearvais was not protected 
from revolutionary outrages. fter the 
l4th of July, 1789, the forehead, which 
was shaded by the De: os of Ivry, was 
profaned by the cockade of rebellion. During 
the scandalous scenes of 1790 and 1791, 
portraits of the apostles of sedition were 
placed above the inscriptions on the pe- 
destal, which expressed the most ardent 
wishes for the prosperity of France. Finally 
on the 11th of August, 1792, the statue of 
Henry IV. fell with the throne of Louis XVI. 
and the cannon of alarm was planted on 
the spot where the image of the saviour of 
Paris had been adored for the space of two 
centuries. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SONNET. 
It is a stormy night, and the wild sca 
t sounds for ever) now upon the beach 
8 pouring all its power. Each after each, 
The hurrying waves cry out rejoicingly, 
And og onwards) seem as they would 
reach - : 
The height I tread upon.—The winds are high, 
And the quick light < Somrey along the sky, 
At intervals.—It is an hour to teach 
Vain ihan his insignificance ; and 
Tho’ all the elements in their might have met, 
At every pause comes ringing on my ear | 
A sterner murmur, and I seem to hear 
The voice of SiLENcE sounding from her throne 
Of darkness, mightier than all—but all alone. 


THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
White bud! that in meek beauty so dost lean 
Thy cloister’d cheek, as pale as moon-light snow ; 
Tlion seem’st, beneath thy huge high leaf of 


n 
An Hremite beneath his mountain’s brow. 


White bud! thou’rt emblem of a lovelier thing— 
The broken spirit, that its anguish bears 

To silent shades, and there sits offering 

To Heav’n the holy fragrance of its tears. C. 


THE ONLY CURE FOR GAMBLING. 

Prone on his back poor Shuffle lay, 
And bleeding from a gambling fray ; 
Where, from the casement to the ground, 
He had taken but a single bound ; 
But much against his will, I trow, 
— his last itch ba roe 4 wig : 

‘or, havi tch’d u ead, 
It left rend the petainiat dead. 


Some pity from the gaping crowd 
May to a gamhester be filow'd ; 
Bat mix’d with censure keen and dry, 
Twas said, poor Shuffle gam’d too nigh. ‘ 
LUBS: 





BIOGRAPHY. 


VONDEL, THE DUTCH POET. 
As but little is known respecting the li- 
terature of Holland and Flanders, the fol- 
Fiabe 4 notice of Vondel, the celebrated 
Dutch poet, may perhaps prove agreeable 
to our readers, 
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Vondel was born in the year 1587, and 
died at the age of 91. His works are 
printed in nine volumes quarto. They con- 
sist of tragedies, satires, songs, a transla- 
tion of Virgil, and a poem in favour of the 
Roman Church, entitled The Mysteries. 

In whatever age or country Vondel 
might have lived, he would have been a 
great poet. Nature had endowed him with 
eminent genius. If in early life he had 
matured his’ talents by study; had he ac- 
quired correctness of taste from the pure 
sources of antiquity; if during his era 
the arts had been cultivated and encou- 
raged, it is probable that the works of 
this astonishing man would have equalled 
the dramatic master-pieces of the greatest 
and most illustrious nations. But Vondel 
proceeded without a guide, and without 
preliminary study. The first productions 
of his youth were consequently mishapen 
and devoid of art and taste, though the 
rays of his genius occasionally intervene. 
He was nearly thirty years of age when he 
began to learn Latin; and, ten years after- 
wards, he turned his attention to the stud 
of logic. The enthusiastic way in whic 
Vondel laboured to surmount obstacles so 
great, at an age so advanced, is indeed as- 
tonishing. Had he succeeded, he would 
have performed a task superior to human 
nature ; but it is too late to enrich the 
imagination with knowledge, and to regu- 
late it by reasoning, when its fire is in some 
measure extinguished. 

Lest the admirers of Vondel should ac- 
cuse us of prejudice, we will endeavour to 
justify our judgment by entering into an 
examination of his productions. 

We pass over unnoticed a piece entitled 
Easter; or the Deliverance of Israel. The 
Deity is the principal character in this 
tragedy. The play entitled The Brothers, 
has been universally applauded, though the 
subject is somewhat whimsical. It turns 
on the way in which King David, by the 
command of God, delivered up the chil- 
dren of Saul to the Gibeonites, by whom 
they were hanged. This is repugnant to 
every idea of propriety. But Vondel has 
chosen a subject still more extraordinary ; 
namely, the rebellion of the bad angels, 
and their fall, brought about by the passion 
which the Devil conceived for Eve. This 
play is entitled Lucifer. The magistrates 
of Amsterdam would not suffer it to be re- 
presented. 

As Vondel did not always manifest dis- 
cernment in the choice of his subjects, it 
must also be confessed that he seldom turned 
them to the best account. The action 
generally languishes, owing to the length 
of the seenes and ¢ ses ;——a very long 
act frequently contains only two scenes ; 
and one character sometimes recites from 
four to six hundred lines, without interrup- 
ee * yore ny ws Jerusalem De- 
a is still spoken of with admiration. 
In the first act, the city is taken by Titus, 
who pronounces a long eulogium upon his 
own character ;—he places himself above 
ill the greatest men that Rome ever pro- 





ducéd: but his confidant still further 
than he does. A young girl of Sion comes 
to complain of her fate ;—she sheds tears, 
and heaves sighs, but cannot succeed in 
appeasing the Roman general. She flies 
to conceal herself amidst some ruins, but 
is quickly discovered, and eompelled to 
follow the conqueror. The last act con- 
sists of only one scene. Simeon, the 
Bishop of Jerusalem, who had taken flight, 
returns to mourn over the ruins of the holy 
city. The angel Gabriel appears, and con- 
soles him in a speech of three or rour hun- 
dred lines. This is the conclusion of the 
piece. 

The tragedy entitled Gisbrecht van Am- 
stel, is more highly esteemed in Holland 
than any other of Vondel’s works. The 
subject is the taking of Amsterdam. The 
enemy having feigned a retreat, abandon a 
large vessel in which are concealed some of 
their best troops. The inhabitants of Am- 
sterdam convey the vessel into the city. 
The result may be easily guessed. As this 
event is said to have taken place on the 
evening of Christmas-day, the author 
seized the opportunity of introducing on 
the stage bishops, abbots, abbesses, 
monks, and nuns. Gisbert’s wife puts on 
her best clothes to go to church: the Bi- 
shop of Utrecht sings the Chant of Simeon. 
Gisbert retires to a fortress, whither he 
is followed by his wife and children. He 
wishes that his wife should quit the for- 
tress, but the children persuade her to re- 
main. The contest, which is very ani- 
mated, is interrupted by the angel Raphael, 
who puts an end to the dispute by advising 
the unfortunate family to retire to Prussia : 
he foretels the future greatness of Amster- 
dam, when the inhabitants shall have 
shaken: off the detested yoke of the Spa- 
niards: he then disappears. 

Mary of Scotland, another of Vondel’s 
tragedies, gave high offence to the Pro- 
testants: he made the Queen a perfect 
saint. The illustrious De Thou would 
have formed another opinion of her. Von- 
del was very ignorant on religious subjects, 
and consequently extremely bigoted. He 
ventured, during the life-time of Prince 
Maurice, to introduce upon the stage the 
Death of Barnevelt, under the title of the 
Death of Palamedes. The first act consists 
of a monologue of Palamedes, in which he 
asserts his innocence, and recites five dr 
six hundred lines without interruption. In 
the following act, Megera arrives with 
Sisyphus, the genie of Ulysses, whom 
she has brought from the infernal regions ; 
— Ulysses (the name by which Prince Mau- 
rice 1s designated) styles her a witch and 
an old sorceress ;—she, notwithstanding, 
prevails on him to put the innocent Pala- 
medes to death. In eourse of the piece 
they proceed to try the criminal, who is 
condemned on the evidence of a forged 
letter, supposed to be written by Priam. 
Neptune (that is to say, Holland) appears, 
and declares that the death of Palamedes 
shall be avenged on the family of the 
Prince who condemned him. Finally, the 
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scene changes to Troy, where the death of 
Palamedes is celebrated by a solemn fes- 
tival, during which a chorus of twenty-two 
stanzas is sung. 

It would certainly be unjust to deny that 
the works in which we have pointed out 
these essential faults, contain ideas and 
expressions worthy the reputation of Von- 
dd jn the contrary, they present many 
traits of genius, and fragments full of 
force and eloquence. 

“ Ennis ingenio maximus, arte rudis.’’ 

We shall not enter into any detail of his 
other poems. His Satires, which are for 
the most part directed against the ministers 
of the established religion, are a tissue of 
vulgar and childish insults. Witheregard 
to his translation of the Auneid, we shall 
merely quote the opinion entertained of it 
by Barlaus, a celebrated Latin poet of 
that time. In a letter to Zuylichen, he 
says, Had Augustus read Vondel’s Virgil, 
he would not have been so ready to save it 
Srom the flames. 

In conclusion we may observe, that the 
poetic genius of Vondel drew upon him 
as much vexation as glory. Besides the 
hatred of the Protestant ministers, which 
he deserved, and which he avenged by his 
Satires ;—besides the mortification of find- 
ing that his Fall of the Bad Angels was 
forbidden to be represented, his Palamedes 
had well nigh cost him his life, of at least 
his liberty. This piece greatly itritated 
Prince Maurice; he wished to bring the 
author to trial, which however Vondel 
evaded by paying a fine of three hundred 
florins. 








THE DRAMA. 


_ 


DRURY LANE, 

These holiday times furnish more occu- 
pation for children than for critics. Lilli- 
utians and Harlequinades have at this 
ouse, divided the nights since our last, 
with Richard Duke of York, and other 
pleats upon which we have already de- 
ivered our opinion. We are glad to notice 
that the theatre is getting better attended. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

Retrisution.—We have seen this play 
again, and read it; and we must confess thut 
it barely justifies the favourable judgment 
we formed on witnessing its first represen- 
tation. We do not mean to retract our 
qugury of the future success of the author, 
Mr. John Dillon, but we certainly were not 
aware how much he was indebted to the 
exertions of Messrs. Young, C. Kemble, 
and M‘Cready, for the impression made 
upon us, till we came to peruse the play, 
and examine it on its intrinsic bases, di- 
vested of the aids of fine scenery and ad- 
mirable acting. The passages of beauty 
and poetry which we p. roles were 
indeed still to be found, but some of their 
ont was lost; and upon the whole the 
abric appears more ght and the founda- 
tion for Rime less solid, than we expected. 
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In short, the Tragedy is a respectable effort 
of a young poet, but not a work of the 
higher order in literature: he may, und 
probably will, far excel what he has done, 
and he has done enough to merit that fos- 
tering encouragement which is calculated 
to invigorate his genius, and incite his muse 
to the noblest flights. 

One general objection may he laid to this 
iece, namely, that though the scene is in 
ersia, the manners are any thing but 

Persian. There is no keeping, and but for 
the dresses of the characters, they might, 
for their sentiments and actions, be placed 
in London more correctly than in Ctesi- 
phon. No despotic monarch ever pro- 
ceeded as Varanes proceeds—he is not only 
out-braved by his son, but even his cour- 
tiers cow his better part of man. Abdas, 
one of his lords, when he menaces Hafiz, 
who has himself spoken with unwarrantable 
licence, thus beards an absolute king, 


Anpas, (interrupting him.) Do ye dare a 
father thus ? 
Threaten his child’s life ?—tell hin— 


To which Persia’s sovereign very humbly 
replies, 


You do not understand me ; I am not 
A vile assassin—&c. 


But the most inexcusable example of this 
defect is in the last scene. After Chosroo 
has condemned his brother to death for the 
alleged murder of their father, the very 
circumstances of the parties, not to mention 
the speed with which cxecution follows 
sentence in an Eastern court, would prevent 
the long and inculpatory harangues of 
Hamed. What despot upon his throne, 
far less such a despot as Cnaates, unsettled 
in power, and pene his purposes by vio- 
lence, would permit the condemned to hold 
a dangerous and continued parley, uttering 
such speeches as— 


Slaves! dare not touch me! I can walk to 
- death, 
Tranquil and unappalied ; but I will speak first, 
And tell the truth to that worst slave, your master. 


Tn short, the whole dialogue of the con- 


_ cluding scene is alike unwarranted by the 


nature of the case, and the customs of 
Persia. 

The previous defeat of Chosroo’s con- 
spiracy, by the mere declaiming energy of 
Varanes, which not only overwhelms his 
rebellious offspring, but his armed slaves 
also, outrages probability too far to gain 
assent. The cause is not sufficient to pro- 
duce the effect. But this is nothing more 
than one specimen of the Germanic qua- 
lities, which are the chief deformity of the 
tragedy, Men’s eyes do not now work 
miracles, and confound plots, and turn 
aside daggers, and overawe treasons, save 
in German plays, and in the worst kinds of 
modern metaphysical poetry. Inreal life a 
strong arm and a stout heart, are worth ten 
millions of millions of glances from the 
sharpest eyes, whether against robbery or 
rebellion: [we put in a caveat against 
being understood to undervalue the glances 








of the fair sex.] But in sober sadness we 
look upon all such sentences as ‘‘ his eye is 
on me,” tobecomplete nonsense. The king’s 
affected humility too in this very scene, 
where he overpowers Chosroo, is either in 
bad taste, or badly execated.- It is, we 
believe, both. The tone is unsuited to the 
situation of the father and son: agony, 
pride, and guilt, are no mockers. The re- 

etition of the word aye in this part, were 
it otherwise proper, would almost make it 
absurd. 


To Chosroo, enter V'aranes. 


Var. Mighty one! thou king, and ruler of 
this fruitful land! 
I’ve come to worship thee ! 

Cnos. A king! a ruler! dost thou mean to 

mock me? 

Var. Mock thee? dread sovereign! far be 

such a thonght 
From thy obedient subject; when I speak, 
Slaves fly to serve me ; but when thou command’ st 
A king obeys, and, in obeying trembles. 

Cuos. A king obeys, and trembles ! when was 

this ? 

Var. Did’st thou not order me to-day, aye, 

now, 
On fear of thy displeasure ’twas, (thine eye 
Didst threaten else) did’st thou not, stern, com- 
mand 
That I should let thee seize the chieftain here ? 
Aye, and his daughter ? 

Cnos. Nay, that I did not ;—’twas—— 

Var. And was I not obedient—quite obedient ? 
Wilt thou not praise me for’t? Aye, praising, say, 
’Tis a good slave! a useful creature that! 

Aye, very good! poor thing! it does its duty ! 

Cros. No more of this vile mockery! 


Confessing the appellation just, we obey 
Chosroo. 

Having mentioned one blemish which 
may be called verbal criticism, we shall 
adduce another. ‘* Now” is a much more 
offensive expletive in Mr. Dillon’s ver- 
sification than ‘‘ Aye.” Its frequency is 
pro-di-gious. 

Deliver me from fear, whose serpent glance 
Glares deadly on me now. 

It was for thee, my father, and thy life,— 

And thou art safe now, 

Our plans are all detected now—'tis thought. 
Obey him not! but hold—my father, now 

They shall not part us 

wee eee Chosroo has concealed them 

Fach in a separate dungeon ; Hamed now 

Led by a secret path-—— 

Talk not thus xow—when Chosroo is in arms— 
A year since, now, thy father murdered Sapor ! 
Aye! come on! what dost thou shrink for ? xow / 
There is my father? have I found thee then ? 
Here at thy much-lov'd feet! there's danger now ! 


These two last quotations are certainly 


very ridiculous, but we could quote a great 
many more nore: 


But I will reason with thee—hear me now ! 
Unhand him! 2ew!—is then the hour arrived— 
A fiery darkness! oh it stifles now / 


But we are sure we have said enough to 
call the writer’s attention to his nors and 











thens, when he sits down to another tra- 

gedy, and we quit the subject to cite a few 

examples of the poetical talent which 

claimed our praise last week; though 

‘* girl,” which occurs in the first line, and 

often elsewhere, is rather a low appellative. 
Description of Zimra : 

Many are lovely ;—but this mountain-girl 

Had more than those slight charms our virgins 

ast. 

In sandals, and the spotted leopard’s vest 

Gracefully clad, the lovely huntress stood ; 

Curling like hyacinths, her tresses fell ; 

Light was that footstep, every motion wild, 

Yet bending sweetly as the playful breeze 

Fanning a bank of roses ;—in her eye 

Hung that delicious dew-drop, which the heart, 

When youthful innocence is kindled there, 

Sheds bright on Nature’s morning—— 


A father’s advice to a father : 


Varanes: Hear me! 
Thou hast a son! respect thyself before him! 
There is no earthly wretch so vile as he, 
The father, humbled in his children’s sight ! 
The love of a violent temper : 
Cuosroo: I love this maiden—love her—lct 
me speak ! 
Mine is no quiet current of the soul, 
But a full sea that rages—— 
The disdain of female virtue : 
Cnosroo: I wrong you not; but humbly 
offer you 
A crown! athrone ! what woulda woman more? 
ZimRA: It may be, prince, she would have 
wished a man, 
Whose life might grace them. 


The despair of a fratricide : 


VARANES: - - - -- - the dagger’s point 
Cut through my brother’s heart, till it pierced 
mine ! 


A little point—but, drop by drop, the blood 
Has fallen since, and all my veins are dried. 
There is no spring of lite within me left. 

In another place, the same desolate 
wretch compares himself to 

A drop of poison curdling in the cup 

Of human life. 


But we trust what we have copied warrants 
the approbation we deemed it to be our 
duty to bestow on Retribution. With all 
the fuults it has, we hold it as a principle of 
public benefit, not to discourage a pen 
which in its earliest attempt produced 
these beauties. 

We will not stop to shew that the hatred 
of Hafiz to Hamed, and “ ail his ruth/ess 
race,” of whom only one murder is sus- 
pected, is an exaggerated and unnatural 
passion; nor that Hafiz’s share in the 
denouement disappoints the expectations 
which hare been raised; nor that Sathes’ 
madness is unsustained, and a poor copy 
of Lear and Ophelia; nor dwell on the ill 
effect of the king’s apparently dying twice 
before he actually dies—which we can 
hardly believe without seeing a scymetar 
through his body. Neither shall we last of 
all give the censure that is due to a defect 
which pervades the composition; the use 
of broken sentences and never-ending ex- 
clamations. We wish to stimulate, and 
not to depress the author’s spirit, and wil- 
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lingly take this play as an earnest of much 
better things hereafter. 

The Prologue is miserably poor, and the 
Epilogue, which we annex, not much better. 


EPILOGUE. 
Spoken by Mrs. Gibbs. 


Exhausted, bor’d with daggers, bowls, and death, 
Allow me here to take a little breath. 
You, who have seen our actions, mark’d their 
features, 
Say, are we women such insipid creatures ? 
I answer No ;—at least you must allow, Sirs, 
In Persia, women always wore the—trowsers ! 
Whatcould possess the man, I mean the poet— 
(Pocts are mad, and all but poets know it) 
Heroes to paint, by tragic sorrows undone, 
So distant—why not lay his scene in London? 
Adopt some home-bred truths for Persian fibs, 
Grow gay ; and—write a part for Mrs, Gibbs ! 
The name might stand—in alley, street, or 
uare ; 
There’s Retribution here, as well as there ; 
That whisker’d Dandy, lolling in the basket, 
Who skulks from view, with cash-exhausted 
casket ; 
You, Sir, who used to sing—‘* Away with sor- 
row ” 


, 
And bid your tailor call again to-morrow, 
Has Retribution never wrought you woe ? 
Nay, don’t hang down your head—l’m not 
John Doe! 
[7 Second Tier of Boxes.) 
That fine dress’d dame, who landed late at Dover, 
Wadded and stuif’d out—contraband all over, 
Is grown quite slender since that awkward 
scrape— 
Well, how the Custom-house improves the shape! 
That saucy searcher, what a vile intrusion! 


Dear civic Sir, (to the Pit) 1 fear your sport we 
spoil, 

You don’t approve our Gas—you deal in Oil: 

If treacherous lamplighters desert you here, 

Seck Retribution in another sphere. 

At Petersburgh, unless too far you think it, 

Tura oil-importer; there the people drink it! 
Ye, who above, below, illamin’d sit, 

Gods of the Gallery, Demons of the Pit ; 

Whom that huge chandelier to view discloses, 

(Bless your bright faces, and your shining noses !) 

Harm not our Bard—if with one shrug or scoff, 

Ye dare to frown, or but to breathe—“ Off, off!” 

I know my cue—beware !—‘“ hey, presto pass !”’ 

If I but turn one peg, then—exit gas! 

Put out the light, and then—Oh ! dire confusion, 

You all will ruae—Zheatric Retribution. 


She will, I’m sure, remember Retribution. 


Twetrra Nicut.—On Wednesday Miss 
Brunton appeared as Viola; and acquitted 
herself pleasingly, if not with first-rate 
ability. Emery, Blanchard, Faweett and 
Liston, were a rich treat in Sir Toby, Sir 
Andrew, the Clown, and Malvolio. Du- 

@ ruset is an excellent Sebastian, and Mrs. 
@ Gibbs an incomparable Maria. 


Arraxerxes.—On Thursday the musical 
treats of this House were varied by the 
curtailed Opera of Artaxerxes, in which 
Braham and Miss Stephens. sustained the 
Principal parts with great effect. Mozart’s 
exquisite 4h Perdonna was introduced and 
sung by these fine musicians ; while ‘ Mild 
is the mountain” was enriched by the 
sweet natural notes of Duruset, and the 
Yass of Isaacs. 
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FOREIGN DRAMA. 


- 


GHENT THEATRE. 


Ducis’s Hamlet and Othello are at pre- 
sent performing with great success at the 
Ghent Theatre. Two celebrated Flemish 
tragedians, M. Joanny and Mlle. Gros 
sustain the characters of Hamlet and Ger- 
trude. A Belgic Journal contains the fol- 
lowing remarks on the tragedies and the 
performers. 

*« The most distinguished literary writers 
have reproached Ducis for his predilection 
for Shakespeare. La Harpe observes, that 
Ducis might have ranked with the greatest 
tragic writers, had he remained faithful to 
the school of Euripides and Sophocles, 
which is that of taste and reason. 

The tragedy of Othello, though divested 
of some of the trivial and horrible scenes of 
the original, presents a character more fe- 
rocious than tragic. All the art of Ducis 
was insufficient entirely to dispel that sombre 
and savage colouring, which is equally in- 
compatible with dignity and here 9 

M. Joanny is an excellent counterpart 
of JVaulma, he imitates even the defects 
which belong to the school of that great 
tragedian. 

Flexibility of physiognomical expression, 
exquisite sensibility, and an energetic mind, 
are the principal characteristics of Zulma; 
who, however, is frequently reproached for 
exaggeration of theatrical action, and mono- 
tony of delivery. 

ile. Gros, by her pleasing accentua- 
tion, profound sensibility, and inexpres- 
sible sweetness of voice, reminded us of the 
celebrated Mademoiselle Desgarcins.* 

The tragedy of Hamlet is the masterpiece 
of Ducis, imitated from the masterpiece of 
the English Eschylus. Hamlet is the 
Orestes of the Danes, and the character is 
impressed with that religious fatalism which 
throws so many charms over the Greek and 
mythological heroes. The scene of the urn 
in the fifth act, is one of the finest concep- 
tions of Ly 

During the performance a little circum- 
stance occurred with which M. Joanny 
must have been somewhat flattered. When 
in a transport of love, and with all the ex- 
egy of an ardent soul, he uttered the 

ine 

Soit le jour que je vois, sois l’air que je respire— 
A lady very audibly exclaimed, 4h! il est 
charmant, This compliment was paid to 
talent, and not to beauty. 


* This actress became deranged in consequence 
of being abandoned by her lover. She was con- 
fined in a receptacle for lunatics in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, where she was massacred at 
the period of the revolution. 





DIGEST OF POLITICS AND 
NEWS. 
The complete quarter's account of 
the revenue to the 5th of January, and 
with it of course, the statement for the 





whole year which it closes, has been given 


in the daily papers since our last publi- 
cation. From this it appears that the 
total revenue of 1816, was 57,360,694. 
and of 1817, 47,277,450l.; or 
10,033,244/. less than the preceding 
year. This deficit is caused by the ces- 
sation of war taxes to the amount of 
about one million in the customs, one 
million and a quarter in the excise, and 
ten millions of property tax; so that 
upon the whole, the sources of revenue 
still in operation, have in fact produced 
about two millions above the product 
from the same sources last year. It is 
also gratifying to observe, that where 
the whole year of any particular branch 
fulls short of the preceding, the least 
part of that deficiency has occurred 
during the latest quarter. The national 
expenditure is calculated at many 
millions more than the revenue. 

We rejoice to hear from America, 
that the treaty of Ghent, in so far as 
relates to the settlement respecting the 
Islands in Pasamaquoddy Bay, has been 
amicably adjusted. 

The Message of the President of the 
United States of America, on opening 
Congress, has reached England. It is 
a pacific and highly satisfactory docu- 
ment. Amicable relations with Europe, 
and a strict neutrality between Spain 
and her Colonies, are the topics chiefly 
enforced. 

We also rejoice to hear that the King 
of Spain has adopted measures for the 
entire abolition of the slave trade within 
two years and a half. 

A proposition has issued from the 
members of the Holy Alliance, that 
every government should take means to 
prevent smuggling, and the passage of 
contraband goods. This is doubtless 
an useful object; but it is easy to fore- 
see, from the circumstance here re- 
corded, how much of the future deés- 
tinies of Europe are involved in this 
association of monarchs and states 
which has just been framed. 

The Duke of Cambridge, according 
to the foreign papers, has gone to 
Cassel on a vi-it to his bride. 

Report says, that a Welsh order of 
knighthood, St. David, will be insti- 
tuted on the Ist of March. 

A meeting has been held, and sub- 
scription entered into, to remove the 
disgrace and scandal of street-begging 
from the metropolis. It is astonishing, 
after the Police Report, that one men- 
dicant by trade should exist. 

Hooper, the associate of Dr. Watson 
(the apothecary, and not the Bishop of 
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Landaff), who was tried with him for 
treason, died on Wednesday week in 
St. Thomas's Hospital. The friends of 
freedom have placarded the streets with 
invitations to the populace to attend 
his funeral tomorrow to Stepney, where, 
according to his request, he is to be 
buried by the side of his worthy col- 
league Cashman the sailor. 


“ They were lovely in life, and in death they shall not be 
divided.” 


VARIETIES. 


Discovery or Roman Measvres.—A 
Model has been discovered at Pompeii 
which served to fix the measures both for 
solids and fluids. It consists of larger and 
smaller cylinders with inscriptions. On the 
outside of the stone is an inscription signi- 
fying that it was made by order of the De- 
cemvirs. M. Romanelli has recognised 
in this instrument the measures which are 
mentioned by Roman authors under the 
names of Modius, Semimodius, Trimodius, 
Amphora, Congius, Hemina, Libra, and 

us. is valuable relic is depo- 
sited in the Museum at Portici. 

AnecpoTe or A Russian Princess.— 
Many of our readers are doubtless ac- 
quainted with the name of the Swiss doc- 
tor Michael Schuppach, of Lengnau, in the 
Emmenthal, who was highly celebrated, 
and much in yogue in the last century. He 
is mentioned by Archdeacon Coxe, in his 
Travels in Switzerland, whd himself con- 
sulted him. There was a time when peo- 
ple of distinction and fortune came to him, 
particularly from France and Germany, 
and eyen from more distant countries ; 
and innumerable are the cures which he 
performed upon patients given up by the 
regular physicians, There were once as- 
sembled in Michael Schuppach’s labora- 
‘tory, @ great many poser geese persons 

from all parts of the world; partly to con- 
sult him, and partly out of curiosity; and 
among them many French ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and a Russian prince, with his 
daughter, whose singular beauty attracted 
general attention. A young French marquis 
attempted, for the amusement of the ladies, 
to display his wit on the miraculous Doctor ; 
but the latter, though not much acquainted 
with the French e, answered so per- 
tinently, that the marquis had not the laugh 
on his side. During this conversation, 
there entered an old peasant, meanly dress- 
ed, with a snow white beard, a neighbour 
of Schuppach’s. Schuppach directly turned 


away frum his great company, to his old 
nalghhont, and hearing that his wife was 
ill, set about preparing the necessary medi- 
cine for her, without paying much attention 
to his more exalted guests, whose business 
he did not think so prot . The marquis 
was now deprived of one subject of his wit, 
and therefore chose for his butt the old 
man, who was waiting while his bour 


Michael was preparing something for his 











old Mary. After many silly jokes on his 
long white beard, he offered a wager of 
pales louisd@’ors, that none of the ladies 
would kiss the old dirty looking fellow. 
The Russian princess hearing these words, 
made a sign to her attendant, who br t 
her a plate. The princess put twelve 
louisd’ors on it, and had it carried to the 
marquis, who of course could not decline 
adding twelve others. Then the fair Russian 
went up to the old peasant with the long 
beard, and said, ‘‘ Permit me, venerable 
father, to salute you after the fashion of 
my country.” Saying this, she embraced 
him, and gave him a kiss. She then pre- 
sented him the gold which was on the plate, 
with these words, ‘‘ Take this as a remem- 
brance of me, and.as a sign that the Russian 
girls think it their duty to honour old age.” 

Ancient MSS.—Accounts have been re- 
ceived from Monte Casino, that P. Fraja di 
Frangipani Archivarius, at that place, pre- 
tends to have discovered two hundred hither- 
to unknown discourses of St. Augustine, 
which are preserved there in various Manu- 
scripts. 

Anecpotes.—A German manufacturer 
of translations, says, in his translation of 
the article Charles I. (from the French 
Dictionnaire ee ue) ‘* The anni- 
versary of the death of Charles the First is 
still observed in England by @ young ge- 
neral!” (In the French it stands, Par un 
jetine général; by a general fast.) This is 
a pretty fair counterpart to the blunder of 
a certain ‘‘ Doer into English” of a French 
work on Chemistry, who translated ‘* La 
precipitation per se,” The Persian precipi- 
tate!! 

The celebrated comic actor Brunet, at 
Paris, who has a numerous family, never 
suffers his children to visit the theatre 
where he performs, lest by seeing and 
laughing at their father in the performance 
of ridiculous characters, they should in- 
sensibly lose the filial respect due from 
children to their parents. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
January 1—Thursday. 
Thermometer from 21 to 30. 
Barometer from 30, 21 to 30, 20. 
Wind N. and N. by E. 3.—Morning clear; 
about noon it became overcast, and remained so 
the rest of the day. 
Friday, 2—Thermometer from 24 to 35. 
Barometer from 30, 19 to 30, 11. 


Wind N.E. 1. y overcast, with a 
little snow at noon, and sleet in the afternoon. 
Saturday, 3—Thermometer from 30 to 36. 


Barometer from 29, 82 to 29, 71. 
Wind: E. and 8S. E. $.—Snow on the 
full 3d of aninch deep. The day generally over- 
cast, with snow in the morning, which melted 
fast in the evening. 
Sunday, 4—Therinometer from 31 to 45. 
Barometer from 29, 67 to 29, 81. 
bet fe and S. jaa snow quite 
gone morning ; the morning 
cast ; pleasant sun-shine in the afternoon; the 
evening clear, with returning frost. Rain fallen 
is 025 of an inch. 
Monday, 5—Thermometer from 31 to 45. 
Barometer from 29, 73 to 29, 61. 
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Wind S, by W. 2. overcast, and 
raining till about half past eight, when the wind 
abated to about 4, and it became clear. 

Rain fallen, 05 of an inch. 

Tuesday, 6—Thermometer from 30 to 40. - 
Barometer from 30, 03 to 30, 34. 

Wind N. W. 3.—A very fine and clear day, 
with a white frost in the morning. Rain fallen, 
55 of an inch. 

Wednesday, 7—Thermometer from 30 to 48. 
Barometer from 30, 32 to 30, 08. 

Wind S. W. 2.—The morning rather inclined 
to be clear. The rest of the day general heavy 
cloud. Wind rising to —_ gusts by the 
evening, blowing full fowr. By 11 o'clock it 
became West, after a little heavy rain. 

Eclipse of Jupiter’s 1st Satellite. 

An immersion will take place at 46 minutes 
59 seconds after six in the morning, on Saturday 
the 17th instant,which will afford an opportunity 
for the young observer to try his skill, though 
Jupiter will be near the eastern horizon. These 
observations are highly deserving the attention 
of all, for, as it is observed in the Nautical 
Almanack, ‘‘ It is to be hoped that an emulation 
will spring up among those who may have op- 
portunities of rendering a useful service to the 
public.” 

JOHN ADAMS. 

Edmonton, Middlesex. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our friends who find any notices to 
the Editor, either for alterations in their 
addresses, or other matters relating to the 
transmission of their papers, unattended to, 
will have the goodness to observe, that when 
the Literary Gazette has not been ordered 
originally at our office, we are utterly 
ignorant of the channel through which it 
passes, and have it not in our power to fulfil 
these instructions. We do all we can to 
discover the newsman who is employed, and 
convey the directions to him; but gentlemen 
would have a direct and certain remedy were 
they, in the first instance, to refer to those 
who supply them, instead of putting us to the 
often fruitless task of endeavouring to as- 
certain where the changes can be made. A 
second letter from Teignmouth, Devon, 
places us in this dilemma. 

Clerus shall be duly noticed in our next 
Number. 

W.C.H.and Mr. Latrobe, are adverstise- 
ments. 





ERRATA.—Owing to the hurry incidental to 
the changes made on publishing our last Number, 
some errata occurred which require correction :— 

Foreicn Lirerature, Art. Il. for Culvier 

read Cluvier ; for innumberless, r. numberless ; 
for Peirese r. Peiresc; for sane r. rare.—Epi- 
TAPHs : for prominent r. provincial churchyards ; 
for stranger r. stanza; In Bouffiler’s Epitaph, for 
More py with Epi of Mont-Louis, after 
ion insert o’er them,—DanisH LitERA- 
TURE; the communication should begin Sir * * * 
Chatterton; for Zinn r. a om a vi. 8th 
stanza, for singing r. ringing; 9th, r. 
lone.—BioGRaPHy : Yor Gillert r. Gellert; for 
Rabiner r. Rabener; dele h in Wihilhelmina; for 
This M. Fez r. In his M. Fez; for exotic r. erotic 
shoots—Tue Drama: after Madame Manson 
r. Miss M‘Avoy and Madame . 
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